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© Pacific Northwest area supplies greatest share of this country's pulp and paper requirements. For details see Page 5. 


_ IN-THIS ISSUE: What It Takes for a Greater Western Chemical Industry; Things Helpful to Know 


_ about the Manufacture of Steel; rn Paper Pallets Save Time, Money and Goods; Problems 
_ and Pitfalls Encountered when Planning New Power Plants; New Metal Evaporation Process Coats 
= Non-Metallic Surfaces; Powerful Facts to Support Taft-Hartley Act; Western Metal Congress 
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= SAVES TIME! 


CABCO ALL-BOUND CONTAINERS 
REDUCE PACKING TIME 50% 
FOR ELECTRIC HEATER MANUFACTURER 


eee sewed a ie 
Step 1. Heater is lowered onto container base. 


Wesix Electric Heater Company of San Francisco says 
Cabco all-bounds cut their packing time 50% on new 
W.six table-top water heaters. Compact, 3-piece Cabco 
all-bounds have replaced costly 24-piece nailed crates 
and eliminated laborious assembly by hand. Now the 
Company packs its 30-gallon heater in 8 minutes or less. 
The Cabco containers also save Wesix 13% on shipping 
weight. And their open construction permits quick iden- 
tification of the product inside. 


IN MANY INDUSTRIES... 


from the fruit and produce business to the manufacture 
of heavy machine parts ...shippers are taking advantage 
of the multiple benefits found in Cabco all-bounds. These 
modern Cabco containers give excellent product protec- 
tion, weigh less, stack and store in minimum space, are 
easy to handle, and fold together in minutes without 
hammer or nails. Cabco containers are made by the West’s 
oldest, foremost manufacturer of wooden containers. 


Exclusive Sales Agents: 


DUFF CALIFORNIA CO. 


Sawn Shook, Barrels, Veneer Slats and All-Bound Containers 


100 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, California 


Telephone SUtter 1-2260 


Step 3. Zip! Wrap-around is closed, ready to ship! 


CALIFORNIA BARREL COMPANY, LTD. 


OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES and ARCATA, CALIFORNIA 
THIS 1S OUR 66TH YEAR SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH - PLANTS: ARCATA, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 
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for a farge < men! Fcompany. But—work up 
ie ciameteris also handled on this large Betts mill—a 
W TOUGH Jobs ore made EASY at National's Torrance Plant. 


oa you: ‘manufacturing problem like this or any problem that involves 
=~ steel making, processing or fabricating, it will pay you to call National. In a 
The beeklat" From Melting -—~—single plant, under one supervision, one control, National is equipped 
Furnace to Finished Product” to make the steel into castings or to forge from ingots into required 
ie: yours wiueet obligation shapes and sizes. The forgings and castings can be machined, heat 
on request. If describes . - 
the compile teeliiles of treated, welded and assembled into heavy products for heavy industry. 


National's Torrance Plant. 


ease 


The manufacturing facilities of this largest completely integrated ma- 
chinery manufacturing plant in the West are at your disposal to solve 
production problems. 


Industrial Products Division © Torrance, California ¢ Los Angeles Area 


Ideal Pressed Steel Forgings, Billets and Large Bars Are Distributed by 


C.B.S. STEEL AND FORGE 


3221 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 11, California, Phone LAfayette 0147 
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PLAIN FELT SEAL PLAIN FELT SEAL LAMINATED SEAL (a) LAMINATED SEAL (b) LAMINATED SEAL (c) 


Felt Seals can work 3 ways for you 


®@ Here are the three mechanical sealing functions performed by felt 
seals: (1) they store lubricants within themselves and hence lubricate 
bearings and shafts; (2) they retain lubricants, including pressurized, 
within housings, and (3) they exclude dust, dirt, water and other sub- 
stances, giving effective protection against equipment failures due to 
leakage or impurities. There are many types of felt seals, both plain 
and laminated, to meet a wide range of conditions. For illustrative 
samples and complete technical information, write for Data Sheet No. 
11, “Felt Seals, Their Design and Application”—an authoritative 


reference on this important subject. And when ordering felt for seals 
or other uses, be sure it is American Felt. 


American Felt 
Company 


TRADE MARK 


GENERAL OFFICES: GLENVILLE, CONN. 


Engineering and Research Laboratories: Glenville, Conn. 
PLANTS: Glenville, Conn.; Franklin, Mass.; Newburgh, 
N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; Westerly, R. |. 


Pacific Coast Regional Sales Offices 


A. B. BOYD COMPANY 
San Francisco 3: 1235 Howard St. Los Angeles 21: 763 E. 14th 
St. Portland 14: 7233S. E. Union Ave. Seattle 9: 404 Dexter Ave. 
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Pacific Northwest area contains great concentration of the country’s pulp 
and paper industry. Among the largest of these is the Puget Sound Pulp 
and Paper Company of Bellingham, Washington. Shown is part of their alco- 
hol plant, with barometric condenser and vapor feeder lines in foreground. 





UPPER LEFT 

Wirebound staples are driven in cleats 
in such a way that the ends flare 

after entering the wood— increasing 
resistance to pull-out 


UPPER RIGHT 

Cleats are mitered or tongue and groove, 
depending on product shipping con- 
ditions. Accurately cut and augmented 
with wire binding, they produce 

tight joints to stand maximum abuse. 


BELOW 

Typical of the Wirebound weight 
reductions achieved for the boiler com- 
pany is this 2944 Ib. crate which 
replaced the 75 1b. box shown below 


60 WIREBOUND PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


*Name on request 


Like so many other manufacturers, a well known 
manufacturer of heating equipment* found that 
Wirebound Boxes and Crates brought savings obtain- 
able with no other shipping container! Box weights 
were reduced 33%; over-all shipping room savings 
were 25%; storage requirements were slashed 80%; 
container assembly and packing time were cut 50%. 

Wirebound'’s unique construction principles will 
enable you to obtain similar benefits. Specifically 
designed for the product it is to carry, each Wire- 


. bound is composed of high tensile steel wires stitched 


to thinner wood for face material. Thickness of boards, 
arrangement of reinforcing battens and number and 
gauge of wires vary in accordance with the type and 
weight of contents. 

This is only part of the Wirebound story... to 
learn all the advantages of Wirebounds use the coupon 
at right to request a copy of the free Technical Data 
Book or have a Wirebound sales engineer call to 
study your problems. 


ae 
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WIREBOUND BOX MFRS. ASS'N. 


Room 606, 503 Market St., San Francisco 5, Cal. 
—] SEND COMPLETE LITERATURE 
_] SEND A SALES ENGINEER 
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POSITION 
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Maximum holding power per dollar 


investment—helps you get True 
Fastener Economy. The dependability of 
RB&W Nuts is the product of more 
than a century of continuous research 
and progressive development 
in nut manufacturing .. . backed 
by the skill of four generations of 


RB&W men and women. 


ered 





THE COMPLETE QUALITY LINE 


104 YEARS MAKING STRONG THE THINGS THAT MAKE 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 
BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 
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More Chain--Better Chain: 













LINK-BELT 


ADDS FACILITIES 
Sa ee A ya) 


DEMAND FOR 

Link-Belt’s addition to its Indianapolis chain plant 

i" ) i i a "4 ¢ ia fy a makes possible immediate shipment of preci- 
sion steel roller chain and sprockets. 

It is no longer necessary to substitute for roller 

A N y chain. Flexible, positive, efficient Link-Belt Silver- 

link precision steel roller chain that will eco- 

SPROCKETS ite nomically solve your poner transmission and 
conveyor problems is now available. 

Silverlink precision steel roller chain, due to 

special features, has shock absorbing resilience. 

a ll diced A Link-Belt manufactures a type of chain for 

every power transmission and conveying func- 


tion. 
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Ewart Plant of Link-Belt Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Our unsurpassed facilities and engineering knowl- 
edge are at your service. Your inquiries are cor- 


dially invited. Get in touch with our nearest office. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Chicogo 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Dallas 1, Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, 


Los Angeles 33, Seottle 4, Toronto 8. Offices, Factory Branch Stores and Distributors in Principal Cities. 


LINK*)BELT CHAINS 


FOR DRIVES @ FOR CONVEYORS ® FOR POWER TRANSMISSION 





"CITY OF LOS ANGELES 


When traveling between Also in daily service are Union Pacific Streamliners— 


Chicago and Los Angeles, “CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” 
enjoy the comfort and pri- Rancage-San Senne 


vacy of modern Pullman “CITY OF PORTLAND” 


Chicago - Portland -Tacoma - Seattle 


accommodations rin relax "CITY OF DENVER” 
in an attractive club car.. Chicago - Denver 
partake of appetizing din- "CITY OF ST. LOUIS” 
moc , St. Louis-Kansas City-Denver... 
mg car meals. with through cars to West Coast 


Pullmans and reserved Coach seats on all Streamliners 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD | 
Road of the Streamlines 
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GREATER ENGINE 
aE 


T5X- Le 
purple oil 


2. TSX is a highly refined, 100% pure, paraffin-base 
oil obtained from highest quality base stock. An exclu- 
sive detergent compound is added to this base stock 
that retards sludge formation to a remarkable degree. 
With T5X, oil lines, ring grooves and pistons stay 
clean far longer! 


4, T5X forms an extremely tenacious and enduring 
oil film on metal surfaces that gives maximum protec- 
tion against scuffing and seizure. This tough film assures 
the greatest possible defense against rusting — even 
when engines are idle for long periods. 


April, 1949——WW/ ESTERN INDUSTRY 


1. T5X-the remarkable purple motor oil—gives 
greater protection to any type of internal combustion 
engine in any industrial operation. This fully com- 
pounded, detergent-type oil easily passes the most 
demanding lubricant requirements—including the 
U. S. Army Specification 2-104b, the “L-4”’ Coordinat- 
ing Research Council gasoline engine tests and the 
gtueling 500-hour continuous-run Diesel engine test. 


3. A special oxidation inhibitor in T5X greatly retards 
oxidation and gives high heat stability. A neutralizing 
agent protects against corrosion. Another ingredient 
suppresses foaming even under the most adverse oper- 
ating conditions. With T5X, wear is reduced toa 
minimum! 


For full information on T5X phone your 
local Union Oil Representative or write 
Sales Department, Union Oil Company, 
Los Angeles 14, California. 


ANOTHER 


UNION OIL 


SUCCESS-TESTED 


PRODUCT 


*T5X gets its distinctive color from an exclusive ingredient 


that helps give the oil its remarkable stability. 
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General Petroleum Products and Lube Engineering 
Service help maintain constant production, reduce 


the number of overhauls, and cut maintenance 
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costs 25% for Burke Millwork Company of 
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Seattle. On high-speed equipment, all 


lubricated with G. P. products, there have 


al 
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been no bearing failures in three years. 
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At Burke Millwork, as in many other western 
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industrial plants, all lubrication is based on 


a plant survey by G. P. Lube Engineers, from 


rn 
| I 


VW 


which a schedule of products and service 


intervals is established. 


One important saving is a reduction in the 
number of lubricants used, so that ordering, 
inventory and service are all simplified. In the 
Burke mill, Sovarex #1 meets nearly all grease 
requirements, while only one selected oil is 


needed as a general lubricant. 


Production rates can be increased and 
maintenance costs substantially reduced in many 


industrial plants, through G. P. Lube Surveys. 


Regardless of the size and nature of your 
business, it will pay you to let an experienced 
G. P. Engineer check your lubrication problems. 


Just call the nearest branch or distributor. 


L| PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


A BUILDER IN THE WEST SINCE 1898 
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Lumber-Handling Crane 


It did not take long for a Cleveland Tramrail 
crane to pay for itself at the Acme Box Company, 
Inc., Baltimore, Maryland, an important manu- 
facturer of various type boxes specializing in bev- 
erage cases. In fact, in just 13 weeks the entire 
cost of crane, runways and erection was absorbed 
because of the efficiency that was introduced in the 
handling of lumber. 


Some 10,000 to 12,000 feet of rough lumber, 12 
feet in length, is handled per 10 hour day. The 
crane places the lumber on the saw table from 
which it is run through the saws. It is here that 
more than 80 hours of time are saved per week 
because a large load of lumber is handled to the 


GET THIS BOOK! 

BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed with 
valuable information. Profusely 
illustrated. Write for free copy 


table at one time whereas formerly it was handled 
singly, board by board. 


The grab has chains suspended from each of its 
four corners. Lumber is carried by two load bars 
which are threaded into the chain links. Although 
500 feet can be handled at a time, the illustration 
shows the grab with a half load. 


The crane is hand-propelled and of one ton 


capacity. The hand-propelled trolley has a double- 
drum electric hoist with two hooks each having 
¥2 ton capacity. 


CUEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


TME CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO, 
8839 EAST 284th ST. WICKLIFFE, OHIO 


CUSVELAND (29 TRAMRAIL 
is OVERHEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT - 
Nowe rwewewevwdsvyvyvy vv. aan a 
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@ Ordinary oils are no match for either of the two 
worst enemies of turbine lubrication — sludge and 
rust. The ability to withstand those enemies is present 
only in oils custom-made for turbine lubrication. 


a ©’ SLUDGE RESISTANCE IN SHELL TURBO OIL— 
to make turbine oil, Shell selects only crude 


stocks which are naturally high in sludge 
resistance (oxidation stability). Then after 
special refining, Shell Turbo Oil is fortified 
with Shell-developed additives ...to build up 
even greater resistance. 


RUST RESISTANCE IN SHELL TURBO OIL — 
comes from another compound developed by 
Shell. It is this agent which gives Shell Turbo 
Oil its exceptional metal-wetting ability and 
its tough, airtight film. 


The care in manufacturing Shell Turbo Oil pays off 
for users. Case histories prove that. After years of 


service, no deterioration of the oil, no sludge nor 
rust anywhere in the oil system — that’s the kind of 
performance this outstanding oil has delivered in 
installations of all types. Isn’t that the kind of per- 
formance you want? 
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7 Interlocking con- 
struction of coin- 
pressed roof seam: 
“seals out’’ dust, 
dirt, and water. 


Precision - built 

metal doors. Ex- 
clusive “one - piece” 
weld construction. 
No nuts, bolts or 
moving parts to 
loosen or rattle. 


3 Wheelhousing 

models as illus- 
trated here or 
straight-frame style 
as shown above. 








No Extras to Bay! 


Welded floor 

channels give 
floor board extra 
strength without ex- 
tra weight. 


§ Heavy-duty 

hinges with posi- 
tive latching cam 
door locks of “Trail- 


“a 


er” strength. 


& Deluxe lighting 

and reflectors are 
placed for positive 
clearance markings. 








@ Your Fruehauf All-Steel Truck Body 
can be mounted and your truck ready to 
go within a few hours of the time you 
place your order — often the same day. 


You will find there are no “extras” to buy. 
Nothing to be added—this body is com- 
plete, ready for the road. 


All parts are standardized. In case of 
damage, it is a simple matter to replace 
them. That’s mighty important. When your 
truck is laid up awaiting body repairs, it 
costs you money. 

These bodies are priced surprisingly low 
—much lower, in fact, than you would 
expect to pay for such top quality. 


Fruehauf Factory Branches and Author- 
ized Distributors, all over the West, stock 
and service Truck Bodies. Such service 
back of the name is an important factor 
in your selection of new equipment. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Western Manufacturing Plant, Los Angeles 
Sales and Service—tLos Angeles ° San Francisco 










Heor Harrison Wood in “This Chang- 
ing World’’—every Sunday Afternoon 
over ABC. Consult Your Local Paper! 


Portland « Seattle « San Diego * Fresno © Sacramento 

Spokane «¢ Billings ¢ Salt Lake City 

Boise * Phoenix * Albuquerque « El Paso 
Denver 
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Shipments that travel cross-country 
without leaving the room 


“ren looking at a railroad flatcar of standard truck and spring be : 
construction that’s used by our engineers to pre-test methods = 0 
of shipment protection. * _ 
As the wheels of this car rotate . . . at speeds up to 60 miles SIGN DE means 
an hour ... the test crates and cartons you see in the picture are ; 
subjected to the same type vibrations that cause chafing and 
‘“‘walking” of actual shipments. Strapping tools 
From realistic tests such as this . . . and we conduct a wide 
variety, both in the laboratory and in the field . . . our engineers 
learn what really causes shipping damage. Then they translate Special Mhegrophed soar 
that knowledge into better ways of bracing and packaging the BrakemaN* plates 
products you ship. Diatiane eles 
If you would like to draw on this experience for the purpose . 
of speeding your shipping room operations, cutting your costs _ Retaining strips 
and reducing damage claims, write— Retaining doors 


Steel strapping 


Power strapping machines 


_ Reg. U.S, Pat. OM, 
SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 


458 BRYANT STREET 440 SEATON STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. LOS ANGELES 13, CALIF. 


~ 


SIGNODE* RESEARCH ASSURES BETTER SHIPPING PROTECTION 
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Weather Records 





Here is the Official Record of 
Los Angeles Weather Observations 


Location —527 Ducommun St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Latitude 34° 03'10"N. Longitude 118° 14'02" W. 
Elevation of Ground 273’ 
Exposure— The location was the two story resi- 


dence of Mr. Charles Louis Ducommun, built in 1872. 


Gauge was set on the N. W. corner of the parapet 
surrounding a flat portion of the roof about 8’x 10' 
in area. There were no other houses near and no 
trees nearly as high as the gauge. 

The ground is practically level for one-half mile or 
more on all sides of the gauge. 

The gauge was placed about 32' above the ground. 
Observer —The observer from Feb. 22, 1872 to 
June 30, 1895, was Mr. Charles Ducommun, who 
came to Los Angeles in 1849. Born in 1820. 
From July 1, 1895 to Dec. 31, 1896 the s0¢0 
observer was his son, Mr.C.A.Ducommun. 
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“Public Service” 


as a public 
service from 
1872 to 1896 


Southern Californians checked with 
CHARLES LOUIS DUCOMMUN 
for Accurate Weather Information 


Weather has always been important to Southern Califor- 
nians. In the early seventies, Charles Louis Ducommun 
recognized that this county would eventually become the 
nation’s leading agricultural producer. As a public service 
to the citizens Mr. Ducommun kept accurate records of 
weather conditions and rainfall from 1872 until 1877 
when the Signal Corps of the U.S. Army took over the job. 
Mr. Ducommun’s original equipment and observation sta- 
tion was taken over and used by the Signal Corps until 1896. 

Beginning its second Century of Progress in the West, 
Ducommun is proud of the part it has played in helping 
to build the West Coast Industrial Empire. As in the past, 


nj the Ducommun organization will bend every 


1862 effort to the development of Western Industry 


and the growth and upbuilding of California. 
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DUCOMMUN 
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STEEL * BRASS » COPPER + ALUMINUM © TOOLS + ABRASIVES + TUBING + INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES 


aaa See 


4890 SO. ALAMEDA STREET e 


Sales Offices in 
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LOS ANGELES e 


PHONE KIMBALL 0161 


LONG BEACH 
Long Beach 7-2913 


PHOENIX 
Phoenix 5-5490 
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Corroborative Testimony 


Editor, Western Industry: 

We found your publication both interesting 
and useful. The Annual Review and Forecast 
number is particularly impressive. The news and 
statistics included in the section headed “The 
Western Outlook” are of especial interest to us 
both as source material and as corroboration of 
information received from our own field per- 
sonnel. 

O. B. RAILEy, 

Research and Statistics 
California Dept. of Employment 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Incentive Management 


Editor, Western Industry: 


I have read with interest the article on ‘Incen- 
tive Management,”’ written by Mr. Thomas P. 
Pike for your February issue, and in my opinion, 
for what it is worth based on experience, he is 
certainly on the right track. 

I trust that I can be forgiven for pardonable 
pride when I say that he is talking about things 
that we have been practicing in our company 
for many years. Some of our practices have gone 
even farther than outlined in the article. 

A. L. HAWLEY 
Works Manager 
Plomb Tool Company 
Los Angeles 


- Wants More 


Editor, Western Industry: 


We have found the review of industrial de- 
velopment trends in your January issue most 
interesting. 

We suggest that you cover the same subject 
matter every six months rather than annually. 
We believe that this information would be of 
marked interest to everyone. 

The most helpful information included in 
your January issue was the statistics included 
in your various sheets. 

We feel that you are rendering Western In- 
dustry a definite service. 

W. R. Rappotp 

District Sales Manager 
General Refractories Company 
Salt Lake City 


Missing the Point 
Editor, Western Industry: 


I believe that Professor Bond has wholly 
missed the issue which Congress must decide, 
unless his article (February, 1949, issue of 
Western Industry, regarding the basing point 
issue) is intended as an argument in favor of re- 
quired f.0.b. selling. If intended as such, he has 
omitted virtually every argument made by the 
125 witnesses who have appeared before this 
committee against f.o.b. mill selling. 

Of course the basic void in Professor Bond’s 
article is the assumption that the question in- 
volves only the use of the basing point system. 

his is but one small segment of the problem, 
which includes not only all phases of competi- 
tive freight absorption but all uniform national 
delivered prices (which I assume includes your 
magazine) as well as all uniform zone prices. 

WILLIAM SIMON 

General Counsel 

Trade Policies Committee 
United States Senate 


(Continued on page 21) 
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It Might Be Labor's Best Friend 


OO bad that labor does not seem to have found some im- 

partial and competent economists and consultants whose ad- 
vice can be sought in time of need. Then we would not have such 
spectacles as the State Federation of Labor in California getting 
all hot and bothered because the Associated Farmers are pro- 
posing to set up a strike insurance fund. The AFL were similarly 
disturbed a year or two ago on the occasion of an industrial strike 
insurance plan being launched in southern California. 

To those who give the idea as little study as the AFL, strike 
insurance may seem like a perfect method by which employers 
may finance efforts to crush unions. Just take out insurance, then 
bow your neck against the union while the insurance people re- 
imburse you for your down time and all the goods and services 
you don’t sell. Or like taking out fire insurance and then getting 
a new house by making clever use of some oil-soaked rags and a 
match, 

If the AFL would stop to do a little thinking themselves, or 
engage someone to do a bit of thinking for them, they would 
find it obvious that insurance organizations do not make any 
money by paying claims. Consequently people engaged in the 
insurance business would not willingly finance strikes if they 
could help it, any more than they would willingly finance fires 
or issue life policies to people in bad health or who have been 
threatening to commit suicide. Their profits are all made off 
customers who are good risks, either for health, fire hazards or 
industrial peace. 

We are informed that the projected industrial scheme in Los 
Angeles was only to be open to employers with good labor his- 
tory, and that in the event of a strike the employer, before being 
eligible to any benefits on his policy, must prove that he was 
taking sincere and active steps to end the dispute. 

Some careful study by the AFL might reveal the fact that a 
strike insurance fund for employers might be one of the best 
friends labor ever had, because of its financial interest in pro- 
moting good labor relations. 


To Scrap or Not to Scrap 


Ce top management can make the decision whether to 
scrap idle or obsolete equipment. Superintendents, fore- 
men and maintenance crews may wring their hands over the 
fact that it does not earn its keep and will be still more useless 
as new and more efficient machines are introduced, but only the 
front office can say “Let's get it out of here, right now.” 

After the first World War industry did a good job of clean- 
ing house of such equipment. Now there is much equipment on 
hand that took a big beating in the last war and in the imme- 
diate postwar rush which now seems to be leveling off. It will 
require an increasing amount of maintenance, and top man- 
agement could well consider the desirability of junking it as 
their contribution to the national scrap drive being sponsored 
by the Department of Commerce and the steel industry. 

Although the scrap situation is easing up a bit, it may well 
be remembered that cooperation by industry in this drive will 
lessen the drain on supplies of iron ore and thus help to hold 
steel prices down. 





V'Cl FIX THIS BUT, QUICK! * 


( _Aooemans get Tubing from KILSBY and so do those engaged in the 

manufacture of a great variety of products. We have large stocks of 
Carbon, Alloy, and Stainless Tubing and mill connections to supply most 
requirements. You will find an experienced organization ready to assist 
you with your problems. ..ready to serve you promptly and well. For ALL 
Tubing needs CALL KILSBY! 


Perry KILSBY INC. 


3311 EAST SLAUSON AVENUE LOS ANGELES 11, CALIFORNIA 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE WESTERN METALS SHOW APRIL 11th THRU 15th, 1949 
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Very Interesting 


Editor, Western Industry: 

May I say that we found your January issue of 
very great interest and have circulated it among 
our top officers in order that they might see what 
you are doing. I have also brought this to the 
attention of the Industrial Department of the 
Phoenix Chamber of Commerce. Congratulations 
on an excellent job. 

HERBERT A. LEGGETT 
Vice-President, Valley National Bank 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Western Panorama 


Editor, Western Industry: 


Your annual review and indeed your monthly 
reviews in Western Industry have always been 
of interest to me. It is impossible to pick out any 
one phase of the reviews as most significant. 
The value to me is in the panorama it gives of 
Western economic conditions. 

HENRY J. KAISER, JR. 
Henry J. Kaiser Company 
Los Angeles 


Information Service 


Editor, Western Industry: 

I firmly believe that one of our greatest diff- 
culties in solving the problems of labor-manage- 
ment relations hinges upon our ability to supply 
accurate and adequate information to all con- 
cerned. To the extent that you are able to bring 
appropriate information to your readers through 
the pages of your publication you will unques- 
tionably render a service to our enterprise sys- 
tem. Most of us know all too little about devel- 
opments in this complex industrial problem. 

H. C. MCLELLAN, President 
Merchants and Manufacturers Assn. 
Los Angeles 


Very Interesting 


Editor, Western Industry: 


We are certainly interested in your labor sec- 
tion; in fact, we look over your magazine every 
month. We believe it is well to devote a section 
to labor and from my personal contact with the 
radio program “Out of The Fog,” we believe it 
did some good in this area. 

J. H. KITLaR 
President, F. S. Harmon Mfg. Co. 
Tacoma, Washington 


More About Trucks 


Editor, Western Industry: 


We have read with a great deal of interest 
your article in your February issue called, “How 
Much It Costs To Ship By Motor Truck.” It so 
happens that the article for us is most pertinent 
as We are at present attempting to analyze care- 
fully the trucking costs of our own equipment. 

We would appreciate greatly your mailing us 
the complete survey, or at least a more complete 
summary if this is available. We would naturally 

very happy to pay any costs involved. 

As to the very brief summary as it appears in 
your article, our main question would be as to 
whether the table on running costs per mile in- 
cludes only operating costs, or whether it in- 
— maintenance and depreciation costs as 
well, 

In the event it is not feasible to mail us the 
more complete surveys, if it were not too much 
trouble we would greatly appreciate the answer 
to this one question stated above. 

Dousc as S. JARDINE 

Production Manager 

California Consumers Corporation 
Los Angeles, California 
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adiinen Cold-Forging Processed 
Cleveland 

High Carbon Heat Treated 
Cap Screws 


@ The extra toughness of Cleveland High Carbon 
Heat Treated Cap Screws adds greater safety to 
your product; extra precision forming speeds as- 
sembly, minimizes rejects. These extra values to you 
are the result of the Kaufman Double Extrusion 
Process of cold forging—a method that assures you 
stronger threaded fasteners than any other known 
process. It pays you to specify and buy Cleveland 
High Carbon Heat Treated Cap Screws. The Cleve- 
land Cap Screw Co., 2917 East 79th St., Cleveland 
4, Ohio; Warehouses, Chicago and Philadelphia. 


LOS ANGELES 21, 1015 Santa Fe Ave. * SAN FRANCISCO 5, 50 Hawthorne St. * SEATTLE 4, 1006 Lowman Bldg. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE 


| KAUFMAN Ns IJ PROCESS 
\ 


Specialists for more than 30 years in 


CAP SCREWS, SET SCREWS, MILLED STUDS 


Ask your jobber for Cleveland Fasteners 


* 





Need Stainless Steel? 


TRY US FIRST 






























t’s always wise to “Try Us First” when you need stainless 
okey For it’s a fact that U-S-S Stainless Steel is “tops” 
quality, dependability and proven excellence. 

Right now our stocks include No. 2B Finish Sheets “par 
excellence”; No. 4 Finish Sheets of uniform quality. Also 
bars, meeting high standards of machinability; plates up to 
120” wide and 360” long . . . as well as welded and seamless 
tubing, pipe, angles, channels, welding electrodes in all 
standard grades and specifications are on hand for your needs. 

So contact our nearest warehouse or sales office. You'll get 
prompt, courteous service. Meanwhile, why not fill in and 
return the convenient coupon for our free booklets on U-S-S 
Stainless Steel? Do it now. 
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UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO (1), P. O. Box 368, 1940 Harrison St., MArket 1-4988, ENterprise 1-0017 (Trans-Bay Only) 
LOS ANGELES (54), P. O. Box 2826—Terminal Annex, 2087 E. Slauson Ave., LAfayette 0102 
SEATTLE (1), Sales Office: 1331 Third Ave., Room 402, ELliott 3014, Whse: 3rd. South & Lander Sts. 
PORTLAND (10) ORE., 2345 N.W. Nicolai St., CApitol 3283 
Warehouses: BALTIMORE - BOSTON - CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND - LOS ANGELES + MILWAUKEE ~- MOLINE, ILL. - NEWARK ~- PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ORE. .* SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE ~- ST. LOUIS + TWIN CITY (ST. PAUL) 
Also Sales Offices at: KANSAS CITY * PHILADELPHIA - TOLEDO ~- TULSA +- YOUNGSTOWN 
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Spotty showing in Western area department store sales; Electric energy situation better in 
Pacific Northwest but ground levels in Fresno and Bakersfield area are worse than in 1931; 
Western steel mills increase production; Scrap picture brightens; Oil supply to be greater 
this year; Sugar markets very good; Lumber prices holding up well; Apparel market jittery 


Commerce-Banking 


EPARTMENT store sales in the 
D 12th Federal Reserve District in De- 
cember were slightly above 1947, 
with a sharp increase only in the northern 
California area, while southern California 
was practically even up and Utah and 
southern Idaho were down. Demand bank 
deposits have declined slightly, but time 
deposits have risen. The decline in bank 
loans at the turn of the year was larger and 
more sustained than a year ago. 
Carloadings in the Western states were 
off about 20 per cent for January as com- 
pared with last year, but freight received 
did not decline nearly as much. January 
carloadings in the Pacific Northwest were 
the lowest since 1938, 61,687 carloads, 
due to unfavorable weather conditions 
which brought log production to a stand- 
still, to the Community Credit Corporation 
calling for very little of the stored grain 
which is under government loan, and to 
a softening in market conditions generally. 


NEW MEXICO 

1947 1948 

9,300 10,500 
9,100 
8,850 
8,550 
8,600 
1948 
8,350 


ARIZONA 
1947 1948 
13,400 


1949 


Week ending 
August 28 
October 2 
October 30 
November 27 
dJanua'y 1 
Januar; 29 


° 
= 


PiOOmwrmuas 


Idaho Mont. 


9 


pCO wm po BO CO 


- 


Total 12th 

Fed. Res. Dist. 
1947 1948 
331 365 
353 383 
347* 355 
342* 336 
347 323 
363* 368 


Southern 
California 
1947 1948 
363 411 
401 454 
392 404 
379* 374 
383 341 
403* 404 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

* Revised 


15,700 
14,400 
15,100 
15,500, 
15.500 


14,300 


California 
1947 
291 
307 
299 
293 
303 
322 


Business Activity Indexes in Per Cent 
of 1935-1939 Average 
(Taken as basis of 100) 

Nov. 1948 Dec. 1948 Jan. 1949 
224.4 226.4 222.6* 
270.5 277.8 270.9* 
217.9* 

210.7 
198.7 


1California 

2So. California 
3Pacific N.W. 
3Puget Sound 
3Inland Empire 
3Lower Columbia 


area 236.4* 


1) Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co. index, based 
‘on the following components: Industrial produc- 
tion, freight carloadings, bank debits, department 
store sales (weighted 4, 3, 2, 1, respectively, and 
adjusted seasonally). 


2)Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles index, 
based on the following components and weights, 
and adjusted seasonally: department store sales, 
15; building permits, 5; Los Angeles bank debits, 
20; residential city bank debits, 5; agricultural city 
bank debits, 5; industrial employment, 20; indus- 
trial power sales, 13; railroad freight volume, 6; 
telephones in use, 7; real estate activity, 4. 


3)Index compiled by Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Washington. Basis of compilation 
not indicated. 

*Preliminary estimate. 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 


UTAH 

1947 1948 
29,620 28,100 
30,820 32,700 
30,170 31,000 
31,500 30,300 
26.893 28.200 

1948 1949 
25,147 26,500 


NEVADA 
1947 
400 
,400 
3,500 
3,500 
3.300 
1948 
3,300 


1948 
3,400 
+ 3,500 
3,400 
3,400 
3.300 
1949 
3,200 


1947 
185,000 
186,650 
183,900 
178,400 
174.550 

1948 
169,450 


INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 


Nev. 
1 


N. Mex. 


9 


Utah 


Wyo. 
0 2 


3 


° 


9 16.4 


12.4 
14.8 
23.4 
46.3 


1. 
1. 
2. 
3. 67.9 


bo OT bon 
Gt Bo OO et 
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INDEX OF DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 


Northern Portland 
Portland 

1948 

382 

380 

341 

346 

328 

355 


Western 
Washington 
1947 1948 
341 344 
359 340 
359 309 
364 307 
354 336 
366 373 


1948 
318 
326 
324 
297 
291 
338 


Employment Picture 
"T ites hazy and uncertain industrial 


dilemma—to hire or not to hire, 

that’s the question—is gradually but 
slowly composing itself into a more cohe- 
rent although still somewhat misty form. 
As the snows start to melt and the grass 
grow, so does unemployment show a lean- 
ing toward tapering off and employment 
figures display signs of coming out of hi- 
bernation. April showers and May flowers 


will undoubtedly catalyze this economic 
metamorphosis. 


Outdoor industries, particularly in the 
Pacific Northwest, aaa considerable 
production from an abnormally rigorous 
winter. But the long dry spell of unpro- 
duction and unemployment resultant has 
brought about an increased demand for the 
products which might otherwise have been 
supplying a non-saturated market. Now 
that these outdoor producers are again be- 
coming able to supply demand, laid-off 
(Cont'd on Page 25) 


Estimated Number of Employees—Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and State Agencies 
WASHINGTON 


OREGON 
1947 


CALIFORNIA 

1947 1948 
760,200 770,900 
744,800 799,600 
736,400 767,600 
717,700 835,900 
715.100 725,106 

1948 1949 
705,000 702,800 


1948 
183,150 
190,450 
191,600 
185,950 
176.900 

1949 
163,500 


1948 
154,300 
151,800 
145,000 
137,800 
126.700 

1949 
109,700 


126,800 
1948 


(Under all programs: figures in thousands. From Social Security Board) 
Total Mtn. 


Calif. 
164.9 
148.6 
146.6 
199.9 
249.7 
317.8 


Wash 


> Total Pacific 
19.9 191.6 


Index numbers, 1935-39 daily average=100 with seasonal adjustment. Compiled by Federal Reserve Bank. 


Eastern Washington 
and northern Idah 
1947 19428. 
313 382 
350 385 
363 362 
362* 369 
375 366 
382 383 


Utah and 

southern Idaho 
1947 1948 
350 334 
361 352 
337* 329 
343 330 
360 326 
358 342 


ix 
1947 1948 
404 


440 


457 
488 


eee 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES AND BY MONTHS 


- 


Year and 
Month 
1948 

Yr. Avg. 

August 


Farm 
Products Foods 


189.5 


Hides and 
Leather 
Products 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington 25, D.C. 
(1926 = 100) 


Fuel 
and 


Lighting 
136.6 


Metals and 
Metal 
Products 


Textile 
Products 
5 


188.4 148. 


Building 
Materials 


Chemicals 
and 
Allied 
Products 


House 
Fur- 
nishing Miscella- 
neous 


ALL 


COMMODITIES 
169.4 
168.5 
165.0 


163.9 
162.2 


160.6 


1708 
171.9 
172.4 
173.3 
173.8 


202.8 
203.9 
203.3 
202.9 
202.0 


132.0 
133.3 
134.4 
133.2 
130.5 


119.6 
119.9 
119.0 
119.2 
118.5 


186.3 
177.3 
174.3 
170.2 


187.5 
185.5 
186.2 
185.3 


184.8 


147.8 
146.8 
146.1 
145.3 


146.0 


136.7 
137.2 
137.3 
137.0 


October 

November 

Deeember 
1949 


165.8 137.0 175.9 202.2 125.7 117.3 
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(Continued from page 23) 
workers are deserting the unemployment 
rolls to resume their places in industry. 

We should not be misled by statistical 
figures advanced by so-called ‘“‘econo- 
mists.” While the country as a whole has 
at present the largest postwar number of 
unemployed, that number expressed as a 
percentage of present population is con- 
siderably smaller than it was before the 
war, indicating a healthy economy. And 
though these “economists” had us worried 
about February’s postwar unemployment 
record — they neglected to mention that 
February's employed figure was the largest 
in history. 

In short, the ‘‘economists’’ seem to be 
more disturbed than the industrialists, who 
are even now girding for the economic bat- 
tle of ’49 as their season rolls around. 


BANK LOANS 


Industrial, commercial and agricultural 
(In millions of dollars) 

From weekly reporting member banks of Fed. Res. System in 
7 western cities: L.A., S.F., Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Spokane, and Salt Lake. 

(Average of Wednesday reports) 


BANK DEPOSITS 


(In millions of dollars—adjusted) 

Daily average month, all member banks in 12th Federal Res. 
Dist. Demand deposits excluding U. 8. Gov’t deposits, cash 
items in process of collection, and interbank deposits. 

Net Demand Time 
Deposits Deposits 
8,834 6,009 
8,950 6,004 
8,937 6,012 
8,930 6,014 
8,998 6,008 


1948 
August 
September 


November 
December 
1949 


*Includeg 3 days of preceding month. January 


8,959 6,086 


NATURAL GAS 
(CALIFORNIA) 
(Compiled by Roy M. Bauer, gas supply supervisor, Southern California Gas Company) 


“Utilization (in thousands of cubic feet) 

Industrial Electric 

Sales Generation 
11,242.979 2,909,873 
12,944,257 3,123,625 
13,194,978 3,580,452 
12,879,704 5,806,696 
14,071,645 6,577,345 
15,029,958 8,128,570 


Domestic and 
Commercial 


2,417,506 
2,424,637 
2,428,429 
2,432,404 
2,445,107 
2,457,056 


Domestic and 
Commerc’! Sales 


23,369,063 
16,846,280 
14,048,039 
10,794,515 

9,839,589 
10,221,079 


Net Receipts 
from Producers 


36.848,877°* 
34,448,763** 
30,910,658* * 
32,067,040 
34,802,159 


1948 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 


Industrial 


5,473 
5,518 
5,543 
5,562 
5,579 
5,655 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 


From Bureau of Labor Statistics 
100 = 5 yr. Avg. 1935-39 

Los San 

Angeles Francisco Portland Seattle Denver 

169.1 rer Jane 174.3 eeee 

168.8 174.2 

170.3 xe 

171.0 

171.0 

171.8 

172.7 


172.7 


180.3 onse 172.5 
sees cone 176.2 aces 
177.1 sees eae ees 
oes 180.1 171.0 
176.7 hina 


178.8 171.0 
Electric Energy 

Operating conditions in the Pacific North- 
west began to be better around February 1, 
after a tough spell when the stream run-off was 
practically stopped by freezing weather. After 
February 1 the run-off was 10 percent above 
normal for the Columbia Basin, 25 percent 
above in the Willamette Valley and 132 percent 
in the upper Snake River. At the same time 
the load dropped because of warmer weather, 
load reductions in the form of “brownouts’’ be- 
came no longer necessary and the aluminum 
plants picked up some of their interruptible 
service. 

Conditions in northern California are fair, 
but rainfall up to early March was below normal 
and snow pack only fair. Storage in mountain 
reservoirs was up pretty well, however, and 
new steam plants were being completed on 
schedule. On the other hand, if ground water 
levels go down, pumping loads will draw heav- 
ily on electric supply. The levels are reported 
to be the lowest on record in the Fresno and 
Bakersfield area, worse even than the bad year 
of 1931. 


35,946,359 


*Utilization figures do not include company use, storage, and unaccounted for. 


**Includes figures from Texas. 


ELECTRIC ENERGY 


(Production for Public Use—In thousands of kilowatt bours. Source: Federal Power Commission) 


Mountain 


1948 
1,558,236 
1,500,992 
1,473,455 
1,376,602 
1,418,988 
1,488,417 


1947 
1,342,747 
1,296,208 

- 1,277,108 
. 1,260,471 
1,260,982 
1,400,439 


1947 


November 
December 
* Revised, 


IRON AND STEEL 
Western Area of the United States 
From American Iron and Steel Institute (in net tons) 


Pigiton Percent of Steel Percent 01 

Output Capacity Output Capacity 
163,319 73.8 374,342 87.1 
168,534 78.8 360,252 86.8 
188,238 85.0 413,721 96.3 
209,571 97.8 428,986 103.1 
216,958 98.2 425,969 99.4 
232,437 93.9 436,216 97.6 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 


Southern California is in good supply con- 
dition, with surplus available for export to 
northern California still available and run-off 
on the Colorado River up to normal. Demand 
for the whole state is still close to supply, how- 
ever. 


Steel 


Supply continues to ease up, with even some 
softening even in sheets, although pipe and 
plates continue as tight as ever. Scrap picture 


WHOLESALERS’ SALES 


In thousands of dollars. Percentage changes are from corresponding month of preceding year. 
From Bureau of the Census. 


MOUNTAIN 


Automotive 
Supplies 
811 
August 752 
Sept. 727 
October 1,098 
November 842 
December 318 


Electrical 
Goods 
3,731 
3,583 
4,266 
3,633 
4,339 
3,573 


Furn. and 
Change house furn. 
+ 22 ne 
+ 36 
+ 29 
10 


duly 


2,686 12,965 
13,740 
17,422 
14,094 
12,860 
11,662 


. o 
*Full-line wholesalers. 
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Change 


Groc. and 
foods exc. General 
farm prod. Change Hardware 
ee oeee 2,565 
—10 ° 
+1 
+13 


2,483 
1,766 
PACIFIC 
7,016 
6,043 
7.439 
6.995 


5,664 
3,898 


Industrial 


522 
2,324 
2,080 
2,252 
2,138 

360 


ob 


Pacific Northwest 


Supplies Change 


9 
~ 


California 

1947 
1,911,232 
1,890,554 
1,761,157 


Total Pacific 
1947 1948 
2,293,262 
3,336,191 
3,189,667 
3,301.892 
3,197,661 
3,411,397 


1948 
1,663,475 
1,722,841 
1,699,765 
1,803,868 
1, 
1, 


1948 
1,946,914 
2,061,250 
1,859,470 
1,317,105 
1,752,738 
1,887,966 


791,107 
939,865 


Alloy Steel 
Carbon Ingots, 
Hot Topped* 
6,388 
6,119 
10,916 
13,593 
10,242 
9,096 


Output 
August 
September 


November 
December 
January 
* Included in total steel. 


grows steadily brighter. Production of house- 
hold appliances catching up with demand and 
slowdowns in automobile manufacture due to 
changeovers for new models seem to be the 
main cause for slackening of demand. 


(Continued on page 27) 


FREIGHT 


Cars of revenue freight, railroad carriers in 
11 Western states. 


(Compiled from Assn. of Am. R.R. weekly reports) 
Received from 

Eastern Connections 
1947 1948 
381,068 332,008 
404,771 273,876 
382,413 297.854 
324.783 325,125 
219.485 202.400 

1948 1949 
272,131 242,340 


Carloadings 
1947 1948 
728,578 622.139 
825,668 505,545 
701,972 531,796 
601,949 559,768 
376.697 327.037 
1948 1949 
515,433. 423,684 

*5-week period. 


*November ... 
December 


Mch. equip. 
and supplies 
Change excl. elec. 
+37 902 
+38 aa 
+10 
— 6 


Lumber & 
bidg. mat. 


1,015 
1,721 
1,470 
1,403 


Change Metals 
ioe 


Change 


—22 


45 
51 
1 


—3 
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(lf Case 1146—Selecting the 
Correct Cutting Fluid 
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In tests on machine tools of all different types, the 
Calol Cutting Fluid recommended for each operation 
produced fine surface finish onwork. This is because 
recommendations for Calol Cutting Fluids are made from 
actual working results — tests made on a special 
drillpress, the Drilling Torque Tester — and the re- 
sults recorded by electronics. Calol Cutting Fluids 
come in four general classes: mineral oils, ready- 
mixed compounded oils, concentrates and soluble oils. 
A. Made for every machining operation — from tough- 
est broaching to simple grinding. 
B. Lubricating, cooling and flushing qualities as- 
sure longer tool life and better work finish. 
Calol Cutting Fluids also give maximum rust protection 
to machine tools and work. The soluble oils in the 
line mix with water easily and form strong, stable 
emulsions. 


nit Case 1147—Lubricating Bear- | 


ings Carrying Extreme Loads 







MULTIPLE SPEED RADIAL DRILL 





In tests by a bearing company, Calol E.P. Roller Grease 
carried bearing loads in excess of 20,000 pounds per 
square inch, more than twice the load-carrying ca- 
pacity of ordinary greases. For anti-friction or 
plain bearings. Comes in three grades and two types: 
Nos. 0, 1X and 2X. The "X" type has additional con- 
pounding to impart extra stringiness, and extra ad- 
hesiveness to withstand washing action of water. 


A. Extreme-pressure additives assure lubrication un- 
der extreme shock load conditions. 







. Resists extreme temperatures — has lubricated 
satisfactorily in bearing temperatures of more 
than 200° F. 





















. Non-corrosive to any; bearing metal . . . will not 
harm rubber, neoprene or plastic bearing seals. 
D. Pumps easily in low temperatures .. . may be used 


HEAVY-DUTY INDUSTRIAL BALL BEARING in all grease pressure systems. 





Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 






STANDARD TECHNICAL SERVICE will make your maintenance job 
easier. If you have a lubrication or fuel problem, your Standard Fuel and 
Lubricant Engineer or Representative will gladly give you expert help; or 
write Standard of California, 225 Bush St., San Francisco 20, California. 


FOR EVERY NEED A STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA JOB-PROVED PRODUCT 
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Department of Commerce Field Service reports 
that raw materials for paint manufacturing will 
continue in heavy demand, while supplies, ex- 
cepting chemical pigments, would be adequate. 


Aircraft 


Barring unexpected cutbacks, like those just 
experienced, military plane production in 1949 
is expected by the industry to continue at about 
the same level as now, or somewhat above 3000 
units. 

Transport craft output is expected to run 
about level until late in the year, when current 
orders are completed. Deliveries of 135 planes 
are definitely scheduled, with a possible addition 
of 40 to 100 more. 

Personal plane production may climb some- 
what above the 1948 rate, which averaged about 
600 a month. 

A CAA study of registered aircraft showed 
that late last year, the U. S. had 97,619 planes, 
an increase of 4975 over 1947. Of the total, 
48,930 were of postwar manufacture. U. S. 
pilots now number about half a million; U. S. 
airports, 6100, as against 5200 a year ago. 

The past year was a year of reconstruction 
for U. S. airlines. Total revenues were $643,- 
000,000, up 13 percent over the preceding year; 
operating costs meanwhile rose but 10 percent. 
This improvement did not, however, put the 
lines out of the red—net loss was $61/2 million 
—but the trend now is toward profitable opera- 
tion, aided by higher mail pay rates. 

Pan American has taken delivery of the first 
of 20 double-deck, 75-passenger Boeing Strato- 
cruisers — the largest commercial land plane, 
utilizing technical advances brought out in the 
B-2, B-29, B-50 and C-97 Stratofreighter. The 
huge clippers, costing $1,500,000 each, will go 
into trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific service. 


Sugar 


Cane sugar is very active for this time of 
year, with markets good and the California & 
Hawaiian Sugar Refining Company plant at 
Crockett, Calif. running at absolute maximum 
through the winter, an unheard of event. Usually 
the big rush is only from April to September. 
Situation this year due partly to waterfront strike 
last fall, which interrupted shipments from Ha- 
waii for many weeks. C & H will reopen this 
season the refinery in San Francisco which they 
purchased from the Spreckels interests last year 
but did not utilize. 

The Hawaiian crop is estimated at 900,000 
tons of raw, larger than the 1948 crop by 50,000 
tons. All of it will be refined in California this 
year; last season some of it was shipped through 
the Panama Canal to eastern and gulf refineries 
on account of the strike. A larger proportion 
will be shipped in bulk than ever before. 

Movement of refined sugar, both cane and 
beet, has been higher this year than last, con- 
siderable sugar having been bought in January 
and early February. California beet acreage is 
expected to be less than in 1948. 


Flour 


Mill feeds are strong, especially for fairly 
prompt shipment, as a result of the light flour 
gtinds caused by the dull market. 
_Approximately 45,000,000 bushels of the Pa- 
citic Northwest's 1948 wheat crop—40 percent 
ot the harvest in Oregon, Washington and 
northern Idaho — has been “locked up” until 


April 30 under government price support pro- 
grams. 
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About 85 percent of the total is under loan, 
the rest covered by purchase agreements. Loans 
will mature April 30, which also is final date 
for farmers holding purchase agreements to exer- 
cise their option to sell grain to the government 
at the support price. 


Apparel 


Every apparel market in the country is in a 
jittery, nervous condition. Now that the storm 
signals are out, manufacturers are marking time, 
waiting to see what the public is going to do. 
No pickup is expected until the seasonal up- 
swing after Easter. 

Retail sales in some lines and in a few areas 
are picking up, but no one knows how much 
this represents a reflex from the bad winter 
dislocations. A few firms are doing extraordin- 
arily well, while others whose stocks or policies 
don’t fit current whims of the buying public 
are doing virtually nothing. Curiously, best sales 
volume is being recorded in the very cheap and 
the extremely high-price fields. 

These spotty conditions are inducing still 
more cautious buying policies by the retail and 
wholesale trade. Firms that customarily have 
ordered five to six months ahead are now buy- 
ing for ‘only 60-days ahead. Some nervous ones 
ask for a three-week delivery. 


Lumber 


Log prices have held up very well, because 
of the West's worst winter in 56 years, which 
brought logging to a virtual standstill through 
the western half of Oregon and Washington. 
Deep snows, two and three times normal depths, 
may delay reopening of many logging camps. 
Hundreds of small sawmills were closed because 
of a shortage of sawlogs. Most large mills and 
medium sized mills have been operating from 
cold deck log storage, but these supplies may be 
exhausted before log input can be resumed. 


Pulp and Paper 


Most of the industry on the Pacific Coast has 
been operating on a seven-day basis for years, 
but a drop to six days is believed by some ob- 
servers to be close at hand, in view of the fact 
many paper items formerly on ration are now 
only in normal demand. 


(Continued on page 31) 


PULPWOOD 
(Pacific Northwest) 
(Cords of 128 cu. ft., roughwood basis, 
Source: Bureau of Census) 
Consumption 
June 253,075 242,906 
july 378,355 275,293 
August 426,462 297,414 
September 415,948 276,059 
October 402,835 294,824 
November 266,617 270,353 


STRUCTURAL CLAY PRODUCTS 
UNGLAZED UNGLAZED UNGLAZED 
BRICK STRUCTURAL CLAY 
(in thousands of TILE SEWER PIPE 
standard brick) (short tons) (short tons) 


Mountain Pacific Mountain Pacific Mountain Pacific 
389 2,832 
2 92 374 


July 11,405 
August 11,474 
Sept. 16,668 
October 15,964 
November 12,202 
December 10,854 


31,389 3 
31,178 
23,813 
31,230 
23,662 


19,003 


2,369 15,022 
15,022 
15,340 
15,642 
15,233 
14,050 


tore to nt 


CEMENT 
(In thousands of bbls.; from U. S. Bureau of Mines) 
Colo.-Wyom. 
Mont. 
—Lalifornia— Oregon - Wash. Utah - Idaho 
1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
June 1,948 ,087 522 609 492 450 
July 1,902 ,128 552 726 487 497 
Sept. 1,931 ,152 585 676 435 486 
Oct. 1,964 ,320 589 639 431 591 
Nov. 1,969 ,078 462 591 418 610 
Dee. 2,015* 1,890 517 500 387 507 
* Revised. , 


bo po po te be 


APPAREL 
(In thousands of dollars) 

Total Women's, Misses’ & Juniors’ Outerwear 

1947 Los Angeles San Francisco 
July, August, September 6,699 
Oct., Nov., Dec. 6,844 

1948 
Jan., Feb., March 7,897 
Apr., May, June 4,521 
July, Aug., Sept... 7,603 


Men’s Wool 
Men’s Work & Dress 
Overalls Trousers 
(thousands (thousands 
of dozens) of units) 
California California 
3 109.6 
92.6 
86.3 
76.1 
66.5 
95.1 


26,502 


LUMBER 


(In thousands of board feet) 

From West Coast Lumbermen’s Association (Dou- 
glas Fir, Sitka Spruce, Port Orford Cedar, West 
Coast Hemlock, Western Red Cedar): 

Year through 
January 1947 1948 1949 

Producton 633,107 745,214 485,465 
From Western Pine Association figures (Idabo 

White Pine, Ponderosa, Sugar Pine and associated 

species): 

Year through January 1948 1949 
Production 211,526 145,728 
From California Redwood Ass’n figures (includes 

redwoods and whitewoods): 

Year through December 1948 
Production 


SOFT PLYWOOD 


From Bureau of the Census 
(In thousands of square feet) 
1947 1948 

122,356 
174,062 
181,567 
184,860 
174,243 

157,748 


September . oe 
October ... 
November 


WHEAT FLOUR 


(In thousands of sacks; from Bureau of the Census) 
Montana tal 


Ore.-Wash. 
1,427 
1,664 
1,616 
1,475 
1,405 
1,550 


Colorado California 
295 317 481 366 
344 289 424 379 
367 343 495 355 
340 324 450 331 
332 349 496 325 
288 314 462 329 


CONFECTIONERY AND COMPETITIVE CHOCOLATE PRODUCTS 


(From Bureau of Census) 
(In thousands of dollars) 


COLO. - IDAHO - UTAH 
Per Cent Change 
from 1947 

» For Year to Date 
—16 
— 8 
+ 3 
—T7 
December . — 3 


— WASH. - OREGON — 
Per Cent Change 
from 1947 from 1947 

Sales For Year to Date Sales For Year to Date 
398 —28 1,982 +2 
599 +15 ,156 +3 
466 —24 i 45 
580 —l1 . +15 
453 —13 2,669 —T 


— CALIFORNIA — 
Per Cent Change 





For every fluid...or working condition 
CRANE piping meets the need 


For This Boiler Room Piping, for example ...as for any 
pressure or temperature condition ... Crane offers an un- 
equalled selection of valves, fittings, pipe and accessories. 
One catalog lists the entire line. One order to Crane results 
in fastest possible service. For Crane serves you through a 
network of well-stocked cooperating Branches and Whole- 
salers, also having direct access to large factory stocks. 


|) [2 ppt RESPONSIBILITY 
/ &\ be STANDARD OF QUALITY 


You can depend on this Single Source of Supply to speed 
and simplify every piping procedure, from design to erec- 
tion to maintenance of systems. Placing Complete Respon- 
sibility on Crane for materials helps you to get better in- 
stallations, avoids needless delays. Relying on the High 
Quality that is Crane Quality assures long and dependable 
performance from every item in your piping systems. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


a) 


FOR STEAM, WATER, AIR, GAS and other 
relatively non-lubricating services, Crane 
recommends Union or Bolted Bonnet 600- 
pound steel Gate Valves. Stainless to « 
Exelloy seating gives them superior re- ™ 
sistance to wear, corrosion and tempera- 
ture effects. Rated for steam work- 

ing pressures up to 850 deg. F. 
Flanged, screwed, or welding 

ends. In sizes 2 in. and smaller. 

Send for folder AD-1741. 


EVERYTHING FROM... 


VALVES « FITTINGS 
PIPE * PLUMBING 


AND HEATING 
FOR EVERY P/P/NG SYSTEM 
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THE WESTERN OUTLOOK (<>) 


(Continued from page 29) 


Canning and Packing 

California's frozen fruit and vegetable pack 
for 1948 of almost 140,000,000 pounds shows 
a big rebound from the 87,500,000 pack of 
1947, but still under the 206,500,000 total for 
1946. Western Frozen Food Processors Associa- 
tion report the figures as follows: 

FRUITS 

Apples, Applesauce 26,817,991 1,592,406 2,217,518 
Apricots 33,882,158 3,598,279 1,249,591 
Bushberries (Others 

& Unclassified) 152,792 169,561 493,639 
Blackberries 190,551 6,315 (a) 
Boysenberries 4,133,965 8,341,642 6,178,859 
Loganberries 656,223 449,035 3,188,947 
Youngberries 1,522,020 760,233 568,321 
Strawberries 3,916,119 8,306,041 12,977,902 
Sweet Cherries 5,227,190 320,492 (§) 
Nectarines 885,151 156,517 (8) 
Peaches, Clingstone 5,383,898 582,897 ($) 
Peaches, Freestone 21,130,000 4,136,521 3,762,644 
Plums & Prunes 2,680,966 204,908 349,255 
Miscellaneous 4,.904,7927 938,156 2,934,448§ 


Total Fruits 111,483,816 29,563,003 33,921,124 
NOTE: 1948 Citrus Juice incomplete and not ineluded in 
this report. 
*Included in Bushberries. Bushberrries totaled 10,429,766 Ibs. 
+Citrus Juice (incomplete), Figs, Grapes, Mixed Fruit, Fears. 
tBanana Puree, Citrus Juice (incomplete), Citrus Peel, Cur- 
rants, Figs, Gapes, Melon Balls, Mixed Fruit, Oranges. 
§Citrus Segments, Cling Peaches, Sweet Cherries, Fruit Salad, 
Grapes, Lemon Peel, Melon Balls, Nectarines, Pear Puree, 


and Quince. 
VEGETABLES 
1946 1947 1948 
(pounds) (pounds) (pounds) 
Asparagus 10,827,736 1,108,257 1,945,491 
Beans, Baby Lima 4,259,961 3,543,033 6,038,659 
Beans, Fordhook 
Lima 16,202,414 31,937,578 38,654,723 
Beans, Snap & Wax 3,587,310 2,313,985 2,710,476 
Brussels Sprouts 12,730,933 4,177,970 10,108,508 
Broceili 17,052,922 6,051,119 18,636,363 
Carrots (t) 6,676,639 
Cauliflower 8,406,740 2,951,174 8,811,162 
Peas 2,964,819 3,302,216 3,270,391 
Spineeh 10,070,283 1,935,111 7,608,646 
Miscellaneous 9,106,211¢  686,270¢  1,318,632§ 


Total Vegetables 95,209,329 58,006,713 105,779,690 
Total Pick 206,693,145 87,569,716 139,700,814 
Carrots, Co n-on-Cob, Cut Corn, Mixed Vegetables, Blackeye 
Pers, Peas and Carrots, Pumpkin and Squash, Rhubarb, and 
Tomatoes. 
Telery, Corn-on-Cob, Rhubarb, and Tomato Juice 
§Corn-on-Cob, Peas and Carrots, Bell Peppers, Mixed Vege- 
tables, Rhubarb and Succotash. 


Hunt Foods caused a temporary flurry a few 

weeks back by some sharp price cuts, but these 
did not seem to affect the market as a whole, 
and the canned fruit and vegetable situation re- 
mains fairly stable. 
_ Sardine pack for California for the season 
ended Feb. 1, was 2,785,207 cases, more than 
double the 1,271,224 cases a year ago. Com- 
parison by districts is: San Francisco Bay, 27,- 
647 cases compared with 4,845 a year ago; 
Monterey, 702,387 cases, 225,088 a year ago; 
southern California, 2,055,173 cases, 1,041,291 
Cases a year ago. 

Tuna buying by packers from fish boat op- 
€rators resumed on $340 a ton basis after three 
months’ strike. 

A AN a TS 
All-Glass Fruit 
Juice Condenser 

A fruit juice concentrator that can re- 
duce a gallon of juice to two pints while 
retaining all of the normal flavor and color 
has been built by William F. Filz, a mem- 
ber of the research and teaching staff of the 
food technology department at Oregon 
State College. 

Built entirely of glass, the apparatus per- 
mits observation of every step in the pro- 
cess from applying steam to a miniature 

boiler” on through the distillation process 
where water and volatile aromatic com- 
pounds are taken off. So far as known this 
is the first all-glass concentrator built. 
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No More Slipping Accidents! 


AW SUPER- DIAMOND FLOOR PLATE 
A Better Footing for Product and Plant 


Put this floor plate in your plant—or on your product—and 
say goodbye to costly slipping accidents. Even when the 
surface is wet or oily, exclusive engineered design with 
Super-Diamonds at 45° angles gives grip-without-a-slip 
safety! Easy to match without waste. Easy to clean with mop, 
broom or hose. Needs no maintenance. Use AW Super- 
Diamond for safe, strong, clean walkways, loading platforms, 
fire escapes, trench covers, running boards, machine tool 
bases—1001 other product and plant applications. 


GRIP WITHOUT 


FREE 16-page Catalog L-32 crammed 
with valuable information. Write now. 


AW SUPER-DIAMOND 


FLOOR PLATES THAT GRIP 


A Product of ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


Conshohocken, Pa. 


Other Products: Permaclad, Stainless Clad Steel * AW Super Grip, 
Abrasive Floor Plate « Billets * Plates * Sheets (alloy and special grades) 





Aircraft 
Steels 
Also in 


Phone for Quick Service 


To serve manufacturers participating in the air force program, 
Ryerson service now includes steels meeting Army-Navy Aero- 
nautical specifications. Many types of aircraft quality alloys 
and aircraft quality stainless are ready for quick shipment from 
convenient Ryerson stocks. 

When you use Ryerson aircraft alloys you not only meet Se 
governments “‘specs.’”’ You also have an extra assurance of GET THIS AIRCRAFT STEELS 
dependable performance because we test every heat for harden- BOOKLET 
ability and send the test results with your steel. iis silasieiipaiiiphiaiieiaiad unin. 

For extra dependability in aircraft stainless steel we stock valuable information including essential 
Allegheny stainless made by America’s first and largest stain- data on current aeronautical specifica- 
l od tions and a listing of Ryerson aircraft 
ess producer. . 7 3 quality stocks. Send for your copy today. 

Of course we continue to offer quick service on standard 
specification steels as well—and our stocks of alloy, stainless k 

z : Carbon, Alloy & Stainless Steels 
and tool steels are unusually complete. So for quick service on Bors, Structurals, Plates, Shoots, Tebing 
steel-from-stock requirements—aircraft or standard specifica- Machinery & Tools, etc. 
tion—call your nearby Ryerson plant. 


RYERSON STEEL 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son., Inc. Los Angeles Plant: Box 3817, Terminal Annex. San Francisco Plant: Box 188, Emeryville. 
Other Plants: Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Buffalo, New York, Boston 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 
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THE INDUSTRIALIZED WEST 


FURNITURE . . 


WESTERN 


INDUSTRY 


. Western furniture manufacturing industry is keeping pace with scientific developments. 


Here is Los Angeles Period Furniture Manufacturing Company's 15,000 watt RCA high-frequency generator 
“cutting” the wet glue between thin sheets of veneer and molding the curved plywood all in one operation. 


Three-foot square panels are turned out at the rate of one every two minutes now; 


the outmoded clamp-and- 


natural-drying method used to take four to eight hours. 


7 


What It Takes for a Greater 
Western Chemical Industry 


dustry depends on existence of all 
of four accessibilities: (1) raw ma- 
terials; (2) energy sources, water resources 
and other utilities; (3) markets; (4) labor, 
capital, “know-how,” and other human re- 
sources. These four requisites must be ac- 
cessible not only in a physical sense, but 
also in an economic sense. 
In the West all four are available. The 
basic question with regard to West Coast 
chemical industry is the probable rate of 


D EVELOPMENT of the chemical in- 
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By GEORGE L. PARKHURST 


President, Oronite Chemical Co., San Francisco 


expansion as contrasted with the probable 
national rate of expansion. In order to eval- 
uate this, each of the four accessibilities 
should be considered. 

(1) Potentially, the West is in an ex- 
tremely good position with regard to raw 
materials. Sulfur resources are meager, but 
there has become evident in the recent past 
a tendency towards production of sulfur 


from natural gas in the West, which may 
well make the Western states self-con- 
tain so far as sulfur is concerned. The 
chart further shows a deficiency in natural 
gas, but pipelines now in process of con- 
struction will largely overcome this defi- 
ciency. 

We have in the West a raw material 
availability situation which is considerably 
better than that prevailing in the rest of the 
country as a whole. 





(2) Chemical manufacture requires in 
most cases, vast quantities of water, not 
only for process purposes, but also for dis- 
position of wastes. We have available in- 
dustrial sites in the West where water is far 
less of a problem than in Eastern centers 
of chemical production. 


Energy Requirements 
Chemical industry, in varying degrees, 
requires tremendous quantities of energy. 
In some instances electrical energy is de- 
sirable ; in others, it may be needed as fuel. 
The West is in a peculiarly favorable long 


range position with regard to power. Our 
water power resources are by no means 
fully developed and are incomparably 
greater than those in the East. Our fuel re- 
sources are also adequate in short range, 
while in long range in terms of low and 
middle coal reserves, our situation is out- 
standingly good. Our advantage over the 
East, as shown in the chart, is striking. 

A chart illustrating trend of electric 
power production compared with popula- 
tion shows conclusively that the West has 
preserved and increased its striking lead. 
Our advantage in terms of electrical power 


COMPARISON OF 


INDEX NUMBER 
(1935-1938 = 100 
250 


+ 


B.L.S. WHOLESALE 
CHEMICAL PRICE 


INDEX 


FREIGHT RATES AND CHEMICAL PRICES 


+ 


REPRESENTATIVE MINERAL RESERVES OF THE 11 WESTERN STATES 


ANTHRACITE 
r] SULFUR 
IRON ORE 
NATURAL GAS 


CRUDE OIL 


SALT 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


LEAD 


SUBBITUMINOUS COAL : 


50 
PERCENT OF U.S. TOTAL 


GEORGE L. PARKHURST 
' President 
Oronite Chemical Company, San Francisco 


is of dominant importance in some indus- 
tries. 

Heavy fuel oil has traditionally been 
cheaper here than in the East. Though we 
have recently been going through a period 
of unsettled heavy fuel oil prices, the cur- 
rent monetary relationship may not be sig- 
nificant. In long range, it seems probable 
that historic relationships will prevail. 

Thus, the West, in general, is in a good 
position with regard to the second “‘accessi- 
bility.” 


Markets 


(3) Population of the eleven Western 
states, and particularly of the coastal area, 
has shown striking and sustained increases. 
This rate of growth in California, partic- 
ularly, expressed by percentage, has been 
almost constant at 3.8 per cent for a cen- 
tury. What is regarded by some as a wat 
boom in West Coast population is merely a 
continuation of a long-existing trend. A 
California population of 14,000,000 by 
1960 is predicted by Professor Spurr of 
Stanford, who has recently published a 
monograph including these contentions. 

We thus have a population and a popu- 
lation growth trend in the West which will, 
in themselves, support a growing chemical 
industry. 


Freight Rates 


Postwar trend of freight rates has been 
very sharply upward, as shown in the ac- 
companying chart. This increase has fe- 
cently been more rapid than increase in the 
commodity index relating to chemicals. 
This trend is likely to be rather persistent 
since, if we are moving into a recessionary 
period, we can look for further drops in 
commodity prices, but are not likely to 
enter an era in which transportation costs 
can be materially reduced. 


In fact, if total volume of goods moved 
continues to drop and labor costs cannot 
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be correspondingly reduced, there may well 
be continuing pressure from the carriers 
for rate increases. All of this tends to in- 
crease the barrier to movement of Eastern 

s into the West, and makes our rela- 
tive accessibility to the Western market 
greater than in the past while, by the same 
token, reducing the accessibility of the 
fastern market to Western in- 
dustry. 

(4) Most of the Western cen- 
ters of population are in good 
position with regard to labor re- 
sources. Wage rates are a little 
lower than in other parts of the 
country with the exception of the 
deep South. However, wage rates 
have tended rapidly toward na- 
tional uniformity in recent years, 
and quality of the labor force has 
become increasingly important. I 
believe the quality of Western la- 
bor to be generally higher—and 
substantially higher than in other 
parts of the country. 

Capital and “know-how” are 


Foo. 


3.00 


275 


in fact throughout the whole history of the 
West, a marked flow of Eastern capital and 
Eastern “know-how” into the Western 
area, and from judging by Federal Reserve 
district charts showing deposits we are de- 
creasingly dependent upon Eastern capital. 

Thus we have in the Western states all 
“accessibilities” requisite for further and 


FUEL OIL PRICES (BUNKER C FUEL) 


rapid growth of chemical industry. Our 
greatest advantage, other than a limited 
raw material and power advantage, applic- 
able to some situations, is a market which 
is partially isolated by a shipping cost bar- 
rier. We have a rising population, a grow- 
ing agriculture and industry, availability of 
natural resources, availability of power and 
other utilities, and the requisite 
human resources. 

We nevertheless, face real dis- 
advantages as contrasted with 
Eastern industry. Our opportuni- 
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very mobile sources and hard to 
confine within geographic bounds. 


We have had in recent years and ee 
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TOTAL U.S. 


1949 FIGURES 


ties lie first in the heavy chemical 
industry where local manufacture 
to fill needs is nearly imperative ; 
secondly, in those very few in- 
stances in which Western require- 
ments for relatively high value 
chemicals is sufficient to justify a 
Western plant large enough to 
give economic manufacture; and 
third, in those instances in which 
peculiar West Coast advantages 
permit national competition. As 
West Coast population and West 
Coast industry and agriculture 
continue to expand, these oppor- 
tunities will increase. 
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Things Helpful to Know About 
The Manufacture of Steel 


UALITY control might also be de- 
scribed as process control, for the 
term “steel quality’ can have many 

meanings, according to the end use to 
which the steel is applied. The intended 
end use of the steel is the governing factor 
in determining what quality is necessary 
in the producer’s plant. 

This discussion describes the procedures 
Bethlehem Pacific has established in its 
Pacific Coast steel producing plants to 
provide satisfactory products for Western 
customers. These products vary from ordi- 


® Bottom pouring molten steel into molds at Bethlehem Pacific Steel Co.'s So. S. F. plant. 
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By HUBERT C. SWETT 
Assistant General Superintendent 


Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 
Los Angeles, California 


nary merchant bar quality to products re- 
quiring chemical and physical — 
that are very carefully controlled for spe- 
cific uses. Most of the knowledge required 
for quality control is well known; how- 
ever, methods of application differ with 
various plants and companies, according 


to ee facilities and the product being 
made. 

The first step in an effective control pro. 
gram is to establish chemical and physical 
specifications for raw materials bes will 
insure the production of a satisfactory 
product for the customer at a reasonable 
cost. 


Control Program 


All of the steel produced at Bethlehem 
Pacific’s West Coast plants is made either 
in basic open hearth or electric furnaces, 
Elements that have an acid reaction at high 
temperatures must therefore be kept to : 
minimum in order to prevent excegsive 
erosion of the furnace linings. These acid 
forming elements such as silica and phos. 
phorus ea a also affect the basicity 
of the slag by forming compounds which 
can result in costly slag corrosion. Proper 
limits must also be placed on elements da 
normally exist as impurities in steel, such 
as phosphorus and sulfur. Therefore, ma- 
terials like limestone, burnt lime, and dolo- 
mite have a maximum silica restriction of 
1.25 per cent, while other materials that 
are used in lesser amounts, such as fluor- 
spar, will be limited to 6 per cent maxi- 
mum. The allowable sulfur content in all 
such materials is kept to 0.10 per cent 
maximum as on some grades of steel the 
attainment of a low sulfur value is some- 
what of a problem. 


Composition Important 


The composition of the metallic charge 
is of prime importance as it will naturally 
affect the slag and the molten steel during 
the refining period. In common with most 
steel producers a metallic charge of pig 
iron and scrap is used. It is mecessary at 
times to supplement the pig iron with some 
cast iron, due to the shortage of pig iron. 
Desirable analysis for pig tron is 4 max 
mum of 1.25 per cent silicon, 0.4 per cent 
phosphorus, and 0.04 per cent sulfur. 

Approximately 25 to 30 per cent of the 
scrap requirements originates as “home 
scrap,” such as ingot butts, bloom and 
billet crops, etc. The balance of the sctap 
must be purchased from various souftes 
such as railroads, public utilities and scrap 
dealers. Scrap from railroads is generally 
high grade and well suited for products 
requiring special properties and surfacts. 
However, the quality of scrap from dealers 
may vary considerably, due to the mafy 
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sources from which the dealer obtains his 
scrap. 


Purchased Scrap 


When using purchased scrap of a het- 
erogeneous nature, the problem of quality 
control can be complicated by the variable 
amounts of “‘residual or tramp elements” 
inthe scrap. (This term “residual or tramp 
elements” refers to those elements that 
cannot be completely eliminated in the 
open hearth process, such as copper, tin, 
nickel, molybdenum, chromium, cobalt, 
arsenic, antimony, and tungsten.) Resid- 
yal tin and, under certain conditions, 
residual copper, are undesirable for some 
roducts, as in particular concentrations 

th of these elements will cause “red 
shortness” or surface cracking at critical 
rolling or forging temperatures. Copper is 
beneficial in applications where it is de- 
sirable to improve the corrosion resistance 
of steel. Chromium, nickel, and molyb- 
denum influence the hardenability, ma- 
chinability, or other features and may or 
may not be desirable. Due to the amounts 
of scrap of doubtful or unknown origin 
which must be used, some of these ele- 
ments may change the composition of the 
melt sufficiently to prevent the material 
from being applied to high quality pro- 
duction for certain specific a uses. 

If sufficient scrap is available to permit 
stock piling, segregation of various types 
of scrap will be practiced. However, not- 
withstanding the best efforts to eliminate 
harmful residuals, contamination will be 
encountered at times. In such cases the 
only practical method is to analyze the 
bath, and divert the heat if the residual 
content is excessive. The most efficient sys- 
tem to accomplish this is to use a specto- 
graph in making the analyses. This phase 
will be discussed in more detail under lab- 
oratory control. 


-“ 


* Open hearth charging floor. Alloying and 
refining additions are shown in piles on 
floor in front of the huge furnaces. 
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In order to coordinate open hearth pro- 
duction with current rolling mill require- 
ments, daily meetings are held between the 
mill scheduling and metallurgical depart- 
ments. All requirements on orders pertain- 
ing to the current rollings are reviewed 
and the metallurgical department specifies 
the grade, chemical analysis, type of steel, 
discard, and surface preparation. 


Furnace Selection 

After having determined the grades and 
types of steel that are necessary to meet the 
rolling mills requirements, the metallur- 
gical department confers with the open 
hearth division as to what furnace to use 
in producing certain steels and what the 
current scrap conditions are. If special 
heats are involved the required practice 
will be discussed. 

To consolidate all of this information, 
the metallurgical department issues an 
instruction sheet to the open hearth de- 
partment, on which every heat is scheduled 
according to type, — for chem- 
ical analysis, type of metallic charge, flux 
requirements, deoxidation practice, pour- 
ing and pit instructions. 


Slag Control 


Having established the material require- 
ments for producing the grades of steel 
needed, the next step in our control pro- 
gram is to have an effective slag control 
practice. The benefits derived from a suc- 
cessful slag control program include in- 
creased production, uniform quality, and 
lower costs. 

As all Bethlehem Pacific West Coast 
plants use a cold charge of pig iron and 
scrap, our slag control practices will vary 
according to the grade of scrap available, 
and the types of steel being produced, 
whether rimmed, semi-killed, or killed. 
Generally speaking, we prefer to have a 
slight deficiency of lime in the charge, and 
then make the necessary corrective addi- 
tions as soon as the need for them can be 
reliably determined. Our present methods 
of slag control are to use slag pancakes, 
determine chemically the total iron as fer- 
rous oxide, and in conjunction determine 
the sulfur content of the bath. At the pres- 
ent time we are also interested in the ap- 
plication of spectographic methods to slag 
analysis. Development work is being done 
to determine if the spectograph can fur- 
nish a satisfactory analysis, which would 
be rapid enough to be of value in slag 
control. 


Control Laboratory 


We have found that the use of a small 
control laboratory on the open hearth floor 
is of considerable assistance in obtaining 
the chemical analysis of slag and the pre- 
liminary metal analysis. These laboratories 
are equipped to provide preliminary metal 
analyses for carbon, manganese, and sul- 
fur, and ferrous oxide in the slag. The 
control laboratory is connected to the main 
laboratory by pneumatic tube for sending 
samples that require residual element 
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HUBERT C. SWETT 
Assistant General Superintendent 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 
Los Angeles 
analysis. The open hearth observers run 
all tests for preliminary analysis. 
Generally speaking, our aim in slag con- 
trol is to produce ’a slag that will have the 
desired characteristics required for the 
grade of steel being produced, which will 
be of such chemical composition that phos- 
phorus and sulfur can be eliminated to the 
degree desired to meet specifications, and 
which will permit rational control of the 
oxygen content. As the lime-silica ratio is 
the principal controlling factor in obtain- 
ing the desired slag composition, we aim 
for the following ratios, according to the 
gtade of steel being produced: 


Lime-Silica Ratios 


On rimmed steels with carbon contents 
of 0.15-0.30 per cent the ratio is 3.0-3.5. 
For rimmed steels in the lower carbon 
ranges, 2.7-3.2 is desirable. Semi-killed 
and fully killed grades will be kept as 
low a basicity as is practicable for satisfac- 
tory phosphorus and sulfur elimination, 
generally from 2.5 to 3.0. 

Besides controlling the basicity of the 
slag it is also necessary to control the de- 
gree of oxidation desired in the metal at 
tap. For rimming steels with a carbon con- 
tent between 0.15-0.30 per cent we prefer 
a finishing slag with a total ferrous oxide 
content of 15 to 20 per cent, and unless 
the heat is tapped on the low side of the 
carbon range, it will generally be neces- 
sary to carry a slag higher in lime than 
usual. Rimming steels in the lower carbon 
range will generally have the proper: de- 
gree of oxidation of 20 to 28 per cent 
total ferrous oxide, and most of the time 
no additions are required to increase it. 
The degree of oxidation on semi-killed 
and killed steels will vary according to the 
carbon content of the bath, and the re- 
quired basicity for effective removal of 
phosphorus and sulfur. Efforts are made 
to keep the total ferrous oxide in the slag 
to a minimum in order that the least 
amount of deoxidizers will be needed to 
attain the quality desired. 

(To be concluded in May issue) 
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THE WESTERN STEEL 
MARKET 
> the Chart on p< md Page) 
mparative steel shipments for 
1940 and 1947 as prepared by the 
Martin Congressional committee in- 
vestigating steel distribution. 

Due to limited space, California 
has been shown in the insert at the 
right of each classification on the 
chart, and the total shipments are 
indicated by using a modified scale. 
Colorado has been included with 
California to provide a comparison 
in magnitude (Washington also in- 
cluded in tubing). 


Area 
Arizona 


COMBINED SHIPMENTS OF 11 STEEL PRODUCTS 
1940 ———— 


California 
ID anna onsoec ses nnccee 


Idaho 


Montana .... 


cc 


New Mexico 
Oregon ........ 


Washington ... 
Wyoming ............ ; 


Total, Eleven Western States 


Net 
Product Tons 


12,414 
482,181 
30,448 
6,804 
13,762 
3,040 
24,403 
33,327 
14,523 
60,086 
9,595 


690,203 


Per cent of 


Nat'l Total Product Tons 


0.0878 
3.4090 
0.2153 
0.0481 
0.0973 
0.0215 
0.1698 
0.2356 
0.1027 
0.4248 
0.0678 


DETAILED FIGURES—SHEETS, STRIPS AND BARS 


SHEETS———————_ 


Net 


41,331 
749,408 
128,749 

8,051 

16,563 

1,901 

67,365 

53,392 

21,290 

73,739 

41,228 


1,203,017 


1947 
Per Cent of 
Nat'l Total 


0.1933 
3.5044 
0.6021 
0.0376 
0.0775 
0.0089 
0.3150 
0.2497 
0.0996 
0.3448 
0.1928 


STRIP 


————_ BARS — 


Asizoma ....:...... 
California 
Colorado . 
Idaho .... 
Montana 
Nevada 

New Mexico.......... ; 


Hot-Rolled 


1940 
1,480 


-. 130,274 


4,568 
1,330 
990 
327 
471 
9,179 
1,611 
12,957 
43 


1947 
1,406 
194,542 
9,039 
858 
1,922 
87 
725 
9,892 
2,681 
18,017 
346 


Cold-Rolled 


1947 


24 248 
17,572 
406 


37,180 


Hot-Rolled 


1940 
92 
9,535 
657 
179 
88 

19 

68 
787 
182 
2,339 
10 


1947 
1,361 
16,580 
1,174 
100 


Cold-Rolled 
1947 


PIPE AND TUBING SHIPMENTS 


Hot-Rolled 


1940 1947 
3,662 5,101 
96,730 118,998 
13,546 32,117 
2,008 2,907 
2,320 2,886 
760 276 
6,051 4,793 
7,275 14,578 
6,116 9,544 
25,534 23,242 


Cold-Finished 


1940 
12 
7,682 
161 

1 

79 

4 

12 
934 
209 


1947 
391 
25,342 
3,547 


1,690 


1,571 


741 


PIPE 
Lap-W eld 


TUBING 


Butt-W eld ElectricWeld Mech. & Pressure 


Seamless 


Arizona . 
oh Ae 
Colorado .............. 

Idaho 

ee 
Nevada 

New Mexico 

eee 

I cares Sone f 
Washington 

Wyoming 


More Steel Produced 
But Exports Greater 

Despite the trebling of steel production 
capacity in the West over prewar levels, 
heavy postwar exports of steel have had a 
serious affect on the Western supply situ- 
ation, according to F. B. DeLong, vice- 
president in charge of sales for Columbia 
Steel Company. 

Before the war a number of relatively 
small mills located along the coast, de- 
pending primarily on scrap as a raw ma- 
terial and producing a limited range of 
products, supplied about 27 per cent of 
the 2,250,000 tons of steel mill products 
consumed anaually in the area west of the 
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4,788 
84,846 
6,783 
2,879 
4,440 


3,835 
10,184 
4,560 
14,617 


1940 1947 
5,824 
155,982 
12,033 
3,604 
4,530 
1,419 
7,949 
18,296 
7,161 
20,140 
4,653 


1,671 


1,879 


1940 
324 
6,712 
731 
185 
2,068 
71 


1,402 
1,976 
483 
1,108 
269 


1947 
781 
18,447 
3,172 
280 
861 
65 
3,374 


1940 
1,793 
109,405 
1,991 
202 
3,226 
122 
11,698 
1,338 
1,022 
1,098 
5,585 


1947 
25,450 
146,603 
23,412 


1940 
221 
10,894 
366 
5 
453 
64 
485 
436 
120 
246 
113 


1947 
689 
13,313 
42,167 
22 
239 

16 

218 
1,283 
375 
965 
532 


3,590 


1940 1947 

18 7 
11,453 
1,209 715 
12 


24 
2 


1 
537 
148 
409 


Rockies, he told the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce on January 21. 

Capacity has trebled, and in 1947, the 
first year in which most of the newly-en- 
larged capacity was in full operation 
throughout the year, Western mills pro- 
duced 2,500,000 tons of finished steel 
products, equivalent to over half the total 
consumption in that year. 

“However, due to the extraordinary de- 
mand for steel which existed throughout 
the world, all of this steel did not remain in 
the area,” he said. “In fact, government 
figures show that a tonnage equivalent to 
30 per cent of the local production was ex- 
ported. I should like to stress the fact that 


although United States Steel was the largest 
producer in the area, it accounted for less 
than 6 per cent of this exported tonnage, 
most of it having stemmed from competi- 
tive mills in the Los Angeles and Seattle 
areas.” But the export of this steel left the 
West Coast with an even more serious dis- 
location than we otherwise would have 
had, and meant an even greater Western 
dependence on Eastern mills than the bare 
production and consumption figures would 
seem to indicate. Although there was an 
increasing reluctance on the part of some 
Eastern producers to ship into the more 
remote markets, they did ship about 21/ 
million tons of steel into this area in 1947.” 
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Wire: better materials -handling 
methods are developed, progressive 
Western industries will be among 
the first to use them. And when someone 
comes up with an idea like one-way dis- 
posable heavy-duty pallets, alert shippers 
of goods immediately began to investigate 
possibilities for themselves. 

Chuckaway Company of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, recently put a feasible paper pal- 
let on the market, and showed their prod- 
uct to be much cheaper, considerably fight. 
er, and able to take the same abuse as their 
wooden counterparts. Yet these new pallets 
are disposable at their destination, and do 
not require return to ‘‘home base”’ as do the 
wooden ones. 

Bristol-Myers Company were the pio- 
neers in Western use in this instance, when 
they started last fall to ship their goods by 
Isthmian Line from the east to Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, on these paper 
pallets. This is what they found: 

By using these newly-developed plat- 
forms, they could handle goods at their 
manufacturing plant in one-fifth of the 
time it formerly took by the now-outmoded 
“man-and-muscle” method. They saved ap- 
proximately 20 per cent in direct charges 
for transportation. 

The steamship company saved them- 
selves 80 per cent of the man-hours nor- 
mally needed for truck unloading, storing 
and transfer of merchandise for shipside 
loading. And they loaded the ship in half 
the time usually used. These economies 
were present at both ends of the line, of 
course—in loading as well as unloading. 
And two of the shippers’ worst bugaboos 
—damage and pilfering—were practically 
eliminated. 

After these economies have attracted at- 
tention of other maritime companies and 
shippers of goods, the future holds promise 
of seeing the rate-setting body for the inter- 
coastal lines—and possibly rail and truck- 
ing lines as well—establish a lower freight 
rate on pallet shipments. 

Bristol-Myers’ fest shipment to the West 
Coast, last fall, was purposely intended to 
be the most severe test possible. Mr. D. M. 
Daly, traffic manager for the firm, decided 
to send a shipment via steamship, since 
handling on such shipments is a lot tougher 
on the merchandise than similar shipments 
by truck or rail. For the “guinea pig” ship- 
ment, cartons of Trushay were used—a 
hand lotion packed in glass bottles, three 
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Disposable Paper Pallets Save 
Time, Money, and Goods 






dozen to a 30-pound corrugated paper car- 
ton. 

Under the old system, each carton had 
to be handled individually—at the factory, 
where it was loaded on trucks—at the pier, 
where it was unloaded and taken aboard 
the ship carton by carton—and in the hold 
of the ship, where it was stowed. Then, 
again, from the destination port, the same 
time-and-muscle-consuming process all 
over in reverse at each transfer point until 
the cargo finally reached a warehouse. 

Using this new system, cartons of the 
merchandise were stacked on the pallets as 
chey came off the packing line at the fac- 
tory. Initial shipment consisted of 24 pallet 
loads, each pallet holding 64 cartons. 
Weight ran to a little less than one ton per 
pallet. 





® This is it. A corrugated paper pallet cost- 
ing around $1 that will handle an easy ton 
of weight and take a good beating from 
moisture and handling. At the end of the 
line it is thrown away rather than being 
returned. Weight is approximately 6 Ibs. 


These pallets were loaded by means of 
fork lifts. Trucks delivered them to the 
pier where they were unloaded, checked, 
and loaded into the hold, still on the pal- 


Whenever materials are to be 
handled, there some business or- 
ganization is either making or los- 
ing money, perhaps an amount large 
enough to mean the difference be- 
tween profit or loss on the entire 
operations of the company. For that 


reason, “Western Industry” pro- 
vides a continuous editorial service 
to its readers on materials handling 
developments and problems. The 
accompanying article is another 
of “Western Industry's” regular 
features on handling of materials. 













lets. One man and one fork truck did the 
job formerly requiring a crew of men. The 
entire shipment was handled in 24 units 
instead of 1500 cartons, all the way from 
eastern factory to western warehouse. 

Worker safety was increased and fatigue 
lessened. Damage to merchandise and te. 
packing was practically eliminated. Check. 
ing time was cut to a small fraction of its 
former self, and payment for detention of 
trucks, a frequent charge when individual 
cartons are loaded, was eliminated entire. 
ly. The palletized loads were still intact 
upon arrival at the warehouses, and were 
so stored until needed. 

Bristol-Myers have continued experi- 
menting with this idea since their first ship- 
ment, and the pallets have been improved 
to the point where they are now considered 
standard shipping apenas They tried 
using special glues on the cartons to keep 
the loads from shifting; they tried using 
steel bands with different arrangements 
around the loads ; they tried differently con- 
structed pallets. End outcome of this proj- 
ect is a really heavy-duty paper pallet that 
can stand a ton of weight easily, without 
sagging or buckling, banded once around. 

They cost around $1, compared with 
wooden pallet costs of around $3. They 
are 40 inches by 48 inches, and weigh six 
pounds as compared with as much as 100 
pounds in a wooden pallet. And since the 
pallets are shipped at the same freight rate 
as the merchandise they bear, this in itself 
is no small item. Furthermore, the new 
pallets do not have to be returned to the 
point of origin, which is still another 
money saving. They are expendable. 


These pallets consist of a flat sheet of 
wera paperboard supported by nine 
spiral-wound corrugated pillars, each about 
5 inches in diameter. The whole units afe 
chemically treated to become moisture- 
proof. They can be handled by all types of 
standard pallet equipment from any of the 
four sides, making for easy accessibility in 
loading, unloading, and storing. 

There is not much doubt in the minds of 
some transportation line operators but that 
palletizing shipments on these light-weight 
disposable units will soon be the order of 
the day in the transportation field. With 
this triumph of mind over muscle, the 
“bucket-brigade” days of loading carton 
after carton are relegated to the archives 
of industrial history along with horse- 
drawn wagons and kerosene lanterns. 
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* Upper left: As cases of manufactured goods are taken from the end of the packing line at Bristol Myers factory in Hillside, New 
Jersey, they are immediately placed on paper pallets. Upper right: From there they are handled as units rather than as individual 
cartons; factory shifting is done with powered hand pallet trucks. Center left: A truckload of palletized merchandise is delivered to 
the dock in Brooklyn, preparatory to shipping to the West coast. Center right: Paper pallet can be seen easily supporting its load of . 
nearly a ton, as it is hoisted aboard the ship. Lower left: Palletized loads are stowed aboard ship by fork lift trucks, in half the time it 
used to take. Bottom right: Pallet loads have arrived at West Coast warehouse by common carrier, and again are handled as ton units. 
Resultant savings of 20% transportation costs and 80% in time make this method of handling loads well worth shippers’ consideration. 
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Problems and Pitfalls Encountered 
Planning New Power Plants 


the West Coast operating under the 

delusion that they are saving money 
by purchasing power from an outside 
source. Actually they are paying for a 
power plant that will never be theirs. 

Proper procedure of starting up a new 
plant is a subject that deserves combined 
consideration of management, operators, 
and a plant designer if costly mistakes are 
to be avoided. No matter how well a plant 
is designed, if due emphasis is not given 
to proper operation, the results will be 
unsatisfactory. 

Often operators are not familiar with 
reading plans and the consulting engineer 
in his desire not to interfere with opera- 
tions fails to advise the operators of all 
hazards and possibilities of the new plant. 
To take an operator from a low pressure 
horizontal return tabular reciprocating en- 
gine type plant, where over a period of 
years he has done the right thing instinc- 
tively, and place him in a modern high 
pressure power plant where his actions are 
no longer subconscious, but require con- 
siderable thought and direction, is bound 
to result in financial loss to the owner un- 
less the directions given the operators are 
clear and complete, and his responsibility 
is acquired gradually over a reasonable pe- 
riod of time. 


T HERE are a number of companies on 


Basic Concepts 


Basic concepts of power plant design 
requirements vary to a considerable extent 
depending on whether they are viewed 
from the standpoint of the operator, the 
designer, or management. All have, or 
should have, the desire to realize the maxi- 
mum return to the owner. However, in- 
terpretation of what will make maximum 
return, when considered from the oper- 
ator’s viewpoint, is likely to be different 
from that of management. 

Management is interested in spending 
no more than can be justified in the light 
of resulting savings. Management wants 
a plant that will continuously produce 
power and steam in such quantities as will 
satisfy all demands on it. 
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By W. O. STEVENS 
Consulting Engineer 
Seattle, Washington 


The operator, on the other hand, wants 
to install every convenience which will 
tend to maintain or improve his operating 
record. He wants maximum standby equip- 
ment, and is not so vitally concerned with 
the ability of additional equipment to pay 
dividends as he is in improved operating 
conditions resulting from its installation. 


Engineer Enters 


The engineer is called on to study power 
requirements and to indicate to manage- 
ment what savings will result from follow- 
ing the recommendations outlined. He 
must see that the operator has every facility 
necessary for efficient operation at low 
maintenance cost without exceeding his es- 
timate for plant or power. 


In power plant design, there must be a 
harmony between form and function. It is 
no longer necessary to embellish a power 
plant building with the ornate decorations 
which were the style some years ago. True 
beauty of form is now recognized as sim- 
plicity and good proportion. With a knowl- 
edge of form and functional requirements 
of a power plant, it is possible to adjust 
each to realize maximum fulfillment of the 
other. 


WESTERN KNOW-HOW 


There is more than meets the eye 
when it comes to good and efficient de- 
sign of present-day power plants. Many 
details ordinarily overlooked by the un- 
initiated have been brought to light by 
W. O. Stevens, a Pacific Northwest con- 
sulting engineer, who is in the business 
of designing power plants for special 
applications. 

In this article he gives Western in- 
dustry the benefit of his years of tech- 
nical experience in the field, including 
important short-cuts, technical engineer- 
ing information and . . . most of all, 
the seasoned “know-how” to avoid 
costly mistakes. 


Simplicity is the final stage and ultimate 
requirement of power plant design. A com- 
plicated or involved solution to any engi- 
neering design problem is normally indic- 
ative of incomplete engineering. 

There is no substitute for a compre- 
hensive power survey or complete draw- 
ings and specifications. They are a yard- 
stick for evaluating engineering services. 
Any conscientious engineer will insist on 
predicating his design on basic informa- 
tion. Power plant recommendations must 
be based on complete fuel, water, operating, 
maintenance, fixed charges, book value of 
existing equipment, cost of new equip- 
ment and comparative cost of steam and 
power produced in the proposed plant with 
other competing sources. 

Recently, we were requested to make a 
power survey for a large industrial plant. 
Among the cost data furnished was the 
cost of 1,000 pounds of steam. Cursory 
study of the plant indicated that the value 
given was low and the accounting depatt- 
ment was asked to show how the figure 
had been arrived at. Examination showed 
that the cost of a thousand pounds of steam 
had been figured by dividing the cost of 
fuel oil by the number of pounds of steam 
produced, neglecting the fact that a con- 
siderable quantity of waste wood was pro- 
duced in the process and used as supple- 
mental fuel. The accounting department 
stated that the waste wood did not cost the 
company anything and, hence, did not en- 
ter into the cost of steam. If steam cost 
figured on this basis had been used to de- 
termine the expenditure that could be jus- 
tified in the light of resulting savings, the 
plant design would have been entirely dif- 
ferent from the final result. 


Another Case 


In another instance, a comprehensive 
boiler test was furnished to indicate the 
efficiency of the present plant. During the 
test, bark with a moisture content of 62 pet 
cent was burned with a calculated net boiler 
efficiency of 70 per cent. The only mistake 
was that loss due to moisture in the fuel 
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e This pulp plant at Woodfibre, British Columbia, has a power plant designed by W. O. 
Stevens. Inserts show exterior view of the power plant, at the head of Howe Sound. 


had been subtracted from heat content of 
the fuel to determine boiler input. 

A complete heat balance should account 
for every b.t.u. entering the system, used 
in the process, transformed to other forms 
of energy, returned to the boiler, or wasted. 


Specifications 


Specifications and contract agreements, 
if properly prepared, require a lot of time 
and effort. If complete, and contain noth- 
ing of a proprietary nature, they are the 
only real cab for fair competitive equip- 
ment proposals. Specifications should have 
the answer to any question which may 
arise between contractor and purchaser, and 
they must be fair to all parties concerned. 
Together with the drawings, specifications 
should stipulate not only what is to be 
done, but if complete should answer all 
questions as to when, where, why, how, 
and outline the schedule of remuneration 
in detail. Wherever process steam is re- 
quired in sufficient quantities, mngetene 
electrical energy generation must be con- 
sidered if any industry is to survive an era 
of keen competition. 


Steam Charges 


In by-product power, the only steam 
cost chargeable against pa is the dif- 
ference in enthalpy in the steam entering 
and leaving the prime mover. In a new 
plant, boilers are required to provide proc- 
ss steam in any event, and only additional 
charges for higher pressure boilers should 

charged against power generation. To 
this must be added fixed charges for a 
building to house the turbo-generator, the 
additional piping and high pressure auxil- 
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iaries. It is possible to assume a very com- 
licated operating cycle with an inefficient 
Peat balance, charge the entire power plant 
cost to power generation, compare this with 
base rather than actual hydro-electric power 
cost purchased from an outside source, and 
obtain a less attractive picture. 
No two power plants have exactly the 
same heat balance. Due to local conditions, 
it is impractical to reproduce a design in 


any other locality than the one for which 
it was initiated. Basic requirements of the 
power plant cannot be divorced from the 
plant it is to serve. It must be located with 
due regard to fuel supply and storage, the 
center of steam and electrical load, drain- 
age, water service, ash disposal, and ac- 
cessibility. 


Optimum Voltage 


Optimum generating voltage must be 
studied in the light of circuit breaker size 
and cost. For any voltage, the cost of high- 
er interrupting capacity breakers should be 
compared with results obtained by using 
breakers with lower interrupting capacity 
combined with reactors. Transformer and 
copper cost must be figured to arrive at 
optimum voltage. 


Economical Size 

Before economical size of generators 
can be determined, it is necessary that a 
careful analysis of the plant load and de- 
mand factor be made. This can be done 
only by an intimate knowledge of oper- 
ating conditions at similar plants. 

Design of the electrical system is in- 
volved and requires a lot of painstaking 
studies and calculations; however, deter- 
mining the most economical electrical 
design is much more clearly defined and 
there are not nearly as many variables as 
establishing the optimum heat balance to 
fulfill the requirements for steam and elec- 
tricity at minimum over-all costs. 


Heat Balance Efficiency 
Heat balance efficiency is affected by 
process and heating steam pressure require- 
ments, boiler feed heating, turbine throttle, 
extraction and exhaust pressures and tem- 


e@ Looking toward West end of turbine room in the Woodfibre power plant. Westinghouse 
condensing turbo-generator in foreground, with a Pelton waterwheel in the background. 
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peratures, the boiler and turbine auxiliary 
equipment inlet and exhaust conditions 
and the number of steam and electric 
aulixiary drives. For a pulp mill, a con- 
densing double extraction turbine might 
at first consideration appear to meet all re- 
quirements. It is an expensive complicated 
unit and is neither a cure-all nor an efficient 
solution to any normal power generating 
problem encountered in a pulp mill. 


About Condensing Power 


A pulp mill cannot afford to generate 
condensing power under normal operating 
conditions. When producing non-condens- 
ing power in an extraction condensing tur- 
bo-generator, cooling steam must pass 
through power pressure stages to the con- 
denser. Cooling steam will be heated by 
windage in the low pressure stages and the 
blades will be subjected to dry steam. At 
low loads, operating temperature of the 
steam must be carefully checked to avoid 
errosion of low pressure stages due to mois- 
ture in the steam. Governor control of a 
double extraction unit is unduly compli- 
cated especially in a machine that is isolated 
from outside source of power which must 
be speed responsive. Under no operating 
conditions does the double extraction con- 
densing unit equal the maximum efficiency 
of the straight back pressure turbine. Un- 
der any normal conditions of design there 
must be some stages of the turbine operat- 
ing at part load efficiency. 


Heat Balance Design 


Ultimate in heat balance design, as in 
other phases of design, is simplicity. The 
straight back pressure turbine is the sim- 
plest, most economical and most efficient 
unit available. By installing two back pres- 


Bi 


# 
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e Boiler room of B. C. Pulp and Paper Co. Ltd.'s Woodfibre power plant. View shows 
main header, deaerating heater, and feedwater storage tank in efficient arrangement. 


sure units exhausting at different pressures, 
it was found possible to satisfy the peak 
electric and steam demands of a mill 
equipped with a hydraulic barker without 
increasing turbine inlet — Heat bal- 
lance was so arranged that either machine 
can produce electrical requirements of the 
mill during the 16 hours each day the 
barker is not operating. 

It might be argued that in a by-product 
power generating turbine, efficiency of the 


e Boiler combustion control panel containing steam flow, air flow meters and controls 
for all three boilers at the Woodfibre plant. Panel is mounted on the dutch oven deck. 
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turbine is immaterial, as additional heat re- 
tained in the machine is available for 
process. This would be true if it were not 
for the fact that the heat input to the in- 
efficient turbine must be increased to de- 
velop the same quantity of power. 

On the West Coast, we have inherent 
design problems peculiar to this locality 
which are not appreciated or recognized 
by Eastern manufacturers. There is a ten- 
dency among manufacturers to endeavor to 
sell equipment designed to meet conditions 
quite foreign to those encountered here. 

The larger turbine manufacturers with 
their ever-increasing desire to standardize 
would like to sell sizes and types of tur- 
bines eminently suitable for the Eastern 
market where a larger percentage of the 
units are for utilities and a relative small 
number are sold to produce by-product 
power. 


Beware Standardization 


We all gree the advantages and 


benefits to be derived from standardiza- 
tion. There is a limit, however, upon which 
further standardization and limitation of 
size of turbo-generators will result in less 
efficient heat cycles and poor plant design. 


A standardized ready made suit can be 
presentable provided the purchaser is pet: 
mitted to have buttons moved and minot 
alterations taken care of and there is a rea 
sonable choice of sizes. There are always 
local conditions that require adjustments 
and tendency by the manufacturer to force 
purchase of turbines not too well versed 
in essential details. To make the hole fit 
the patch is bound to react to the turbine 
manufacturer's detriment. 
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FOR REFRIGERATION. You can depend on Revere Dry- 
seal Copper Refrigeration Tube to be soft and easy-to-bend. The 
interior surfaces are kept clean and dry by a safe mechanical 
end seal. And this tube is now made to new, more economical 
dimensional standards. You can’t buy a better refrigeration tube! 


FOR RADIANT PANEL HEATING. the light weight 
and smaller outside diameters of Revere Copper Water.Tube are 
© distinct advantage in wall and ceiling panels. And the vse of — 
Jong lengths of soft, easy-to-bend Revere Copper Water Tube 3 


| pentts ease of fabrication right on the job. tae eee 


e@ Because Revere Copper Tube is joined by either 
solder or compression fittings, it requires no thread- 
ing. Thus no excess metal is required for cutting of 
threads which provides a saving in metal costs. When- 
ever you use Revere Metals, you are sure of fine quality. 
You can always turn to Revere with confidence for 
—Copper and Copper Alloys: Sheet and Plate, Roll and 
Strip, Rod and Bar, Extruded Shapes, Forgings; 
Aluminum Alloys: Tube, Extruded Shapes, Forgings. 
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FOR UNDERGROUND SERVICE, the rust-free, per- 
manently smooth interior of Revere Copper Water Tube insures 
full and unrestricted flow for a lifetime of continuous’ service. 
Being flexible, this tube compensates for main “travel” and elim- 
inates the need for special goosenecks. 


: FOR HOT AND COLD WATER LINES. You are sure 
of long life aiid a free flow of water when you use Revere. Copper: 
Water Tube for hot and cold water lines. Because interiors do not 
become clogged by corrosion, the fines can usually be a size” 
smaller than would be — with: rustable pipe, ss 
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Contact the Revere Agent nearest you or: 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; New Bedford, Mass.; 
Rome, N. Y.—Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere. 


Pacific Coast District Sales Offices in San Francisco, 
Seattle, Los Angeles 
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New Metal Evaporation Process 
Coats Non-Metallic Surfaces 






















Although processes of evaporation 
coating and cathode sputtering are 
technically and applicationally similar, 
there is this difference: cathode sput- 
tering, which has long been in com- 
mercial use, consists of using high- 
voltage direct current to disintegrate a 
metallic cathode in a vacuum chamber, 
whereas evaporation coating consists 
of using high-amperage alternating cur- 
rent (readily available) to vaporize 
metallic materials in a vacuum cham- 
ber. Ray Campbell & Company are the 
Western pioneers in this technique. 

































Through the use of a recently-developed 
metal evaporation process, Ray Campbell 
& Company of Los Angeles now produce 
transparent metal castings on glass and 
other nonmetallic surfaces without prep- 
aratory heating or surface roughening. 

The process improves optical properties 
of photographic lenses, astronomical re- 
flectors, and similar types of optical or 
scientific instruments. It can facilitate the 
fabrication of master molds for — 
such as phonograph records, and it will 
permit the metallizing of articles such as 
microphone diaphrams or quartz fibers 
with unprecedented precision. 


Alternating Current Used 


It consists of heating a thin segment of 
the required metallic coating material with 
a high-amperage alternating current at low 
vapor pressure in a vacuum chamber, $0 
that the metal will be evaporated or disin- 
tegrated as a sequence of molecular rays 
for permanent deposition on surfaces sus- 
pended in the chamber by overhead fix- 
tures. No appreciable quantity of heat 1s 
® Photographic lenses are loaded on an overhead fixture, being made ready to be generated in the deposition surfaces be- 
coated transparently by evaporated metal using high amperage in a vacuum chamber. (Continued on Page 95) 
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use tHe “AIR RIGHTS” over 


YOUR PRODUCTION FLOOR 


TT aa PES tT 
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Whiting TRAMBEAM can be 


put to work in your plant 


with minimum waiting 


By using overhead cranes and monorails to handle your 
materials, you can have an efficient system which requires 
no space on your working floor . . . no wide aisles, no 
aisle maintenance. 
You can have work ready for workmen when they need 
THE VARI-PRESSURE DRIVE it, with no pile-up of unfinished work waiting at each ma- 
is a patented unit available only chine. It saves production time and reduces inventory re- 
with Whiting Trambeam instal- . 
: quirements. 


lations. It has soft rubber contact as ? aie 
drive wheels mounted on a piv- 2 Whiting’s ample production facilities — at 
oted frame, so that pressure is Lr» both Harvey, IIl., and Los Angeles — enable us 


increased with increased loads. 
eee to save valuable ‘weeks and months in getting 


This unit gives smooth, shock- 
free starting and stopping. Ap- TRAMBEAM Trambeam Systems into operation. 
ia Lie ty 


plied to either cranes or carriers. apn aton 
ria Ty y 


Spencer & Morris Division 
5649 Alhambra Ave., Los Angeles 32, Calif. 
Distributors for California 
WEST COAST FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT CO. 
S ©) RY (J) (5) R: ZA } (©) X)} Box 336, Vernon Branch, Los Angeles 11 


15688 LATHROP AVE., HARVEY, ILLINOIS oe eens Spek, Hae eatin © 


Offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, ond 
St. Lovis. Agents in other principal cities. Canadian Subsidiary: Whiting Corporation (Canada) Ltd., - 
Toronto, Ontario, Export Department: 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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OS ANGELES—While Southern Cal- 

L ifornia’s industrial forces appear to 

be retreating in a number of import- 

ant sectors, bold offensives are being at- 

tempted along other salients of the area’s 
economic front. 


Hollywood Rides Again 


Most striking, perhaps, is the celluloid 
comeback that might well be subtitled, 
industry's efforts to stage a spectacular 
“Hollywood Strikes Back.” With unerring 
drama, this resurgence comes in the depths 
of a grim depression that has cost Holly- 
wood more than 10,000 of its 24,000 pro- 
duction jobs—carpenters, stagehands, la- 
borers, and make-up men—brought hun- 
gry days to its 8,000 “bit” players, extras, 


REGIONAL REVIEWS 
TEHACHAPI T0 TIJUANA 


Film Industry Stages a Comeback 
As Studios Divorce Theatres 


Some local industries start to batten down financial hatches; 
Large brass plant to build near L. A.; Latex offers challenge 


and others who appear before the cameras, 
and relegated to ‘between pictures” (un- 
employed) status about half the 742 con- 
tract players who last year occupied the 
higher brackets of the acting profession. 
Gallantly the small but mighty industry 
is rising from what seemed its deathbed. 
It has accepted the verdict of the trust- 
busting Justice Department and is divorc- 
ing picture production from picture exhi- 
bition. Loew's, 20th Century-Fox, Para- 
mount and RKO have officially agreed to 
split their companies and distribute the 
respective halves among stockholders. 
Paramount’s 1450-theatre chain, along 
with miscellaneous television interests such 
as stations KTLA and WBKB in Los An- 
geles and Chicago, and the Dumont Lab- 





®@ This initial shipment of 30 inch diameter pipe is the first of approximately 20,000 
carloads consigned to Transcontinental Gas Pipe Corporation in Texas. It will be used 
during course of construction of the world's longest pipe line from Texas to New York. 
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oratories, will become a presumably se 
arate entity. Only Warner Brothers still is 
snorting defiance of the Solomon-like de- 
cision and threatening to carry the fight to 
the Supreme Court. 











Bigger and Better 1949 


The industry generally has now turned 
to plans for a bigger and better 1949 with 
a schedule for 393 new films in the most 
ambitious year’s production program in its 
history. RKO’s new boss, Howard Hughes, 
has announced a rip-roarin’ series of sen- 
sational films that will start the studio 
grinding full blast after virtual shut-down 
since the oil man took over. 

The hundred-odd movie moguls who 
assembled to hear Eric Johnson report their 
Association’s progress toward solving the 
industry's collective problems were told 
that motion picture gross business was off 
about 81/, per cent from the 1946 peak 
but is still holding at the 1945 level. Popu- 
lation growth since 1940 of 16,000,000, 
plus a shift of 3,000,000 from country to 
city, should give picture makers enough 
new customers to level out far above the 
pre-war mark, particularly in view of large 
gains in disposable income. 






































Statistics Aren’t Dollars 


Dr. Arno Johnson of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company pointed out the unpleasant 
truth that so far, these statistics haven't 
succeeded in getting people to buy more 
theater tickets than before the war. Little 
stress was given to the spectre of television 
which could be felt brooding darkly over 
the meeting, but the tone brightened with 
report of progress along the foreign front, 
where the restrictions clamped on the U.S. 
bound revenues from American films ap- 
plied the most pee pressure to Holly- 
wood’s financial arteries. 

Millions of frozen dollars, the movie 
men were told, already have been thawed 
out by international horsetrading in which 
the studios have swapped their pent-up 
funds for oil tankers, doors and window 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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A finishing formula 
that fits every product? 


Chemistry that produces, through research and devel- 
opment, the finest of finishing materials... 


Experience, years of surveying finishing procedures 
and requirements, and in adapting finishes to meet them... 


Pre-Testing that proves the coating will do precisely 
what it is intended to do—increase mileage, cut down rejects, 


and reduce costs... 


These are the elements in a formula every Glidden Technical 
Service man knows. He uses all of them — plus constant 


PROOF PANEL 


An important manufacturer of 
special door cabinets recently 
called in Glidden Technical Serv- 
ice to check his entire finishing 
operation. The specifying of 
proper coatings was incidental 
totheapplicationofthe“X+Y+Z 
formula” in stream-lining 


a preventive service—to attain the efficiency and economy of finishing department proce- 
yleasant ‘ ‘ ori ° ° dures. As a result, his company’s 
haven't Glidden Industrial Finishes. Call on him to apply this formula iecnccchtiee aiden cnaniakanalna ian 
y vale to your problems. —“GLIDDEN Baked Enamel. 
. Little 
evision THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
ly over 1300 Seventh St., San Francisco 7, California i 1 =) 
d with 4255 North Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 11, California iw = of 
fi i en 4 

: front, National Headquarters: Cleveland 2, Ohio \: = 2 J 
e US. Factories and Sales Offices in: Chicago (Nubian Division), Cleveland, 
ms a Reading, Pa., Minneapolis, New Orleans, St Lovis, San Francisco. 

P In Canada: The Glidden Company Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 
Holly- Sales Offices in: Atlanta, Boston, Los Angeles and New York City. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 


sash, wood pulp, books, and investments 
in charities. The news was good and it 
helped cheer the cinema industrialists, who 
are starting the wheels whirring again. Un- 
doubtedly they will find that like other in- 
dustries, their recent adjustment to post- 
war realities will be reflected in sober cost- 
counting, in elimination of much dead 
wood from studio payrolls, and in greater 
productivity from staffs, now sobered by 
a long season of tightened belts. Thus, 
after night, comes the dawn to Hollywood. 


Economic New Look Expected 

Other industries which are expecting a 
spring uptrend in employment include 
auto companies and makers of stone, clay, 
and glass products, as well as apparel and 
construction firms, which normally expe- 
rience a seasonal rise. Furniture plants look 
forward to a pick-up, although sales of all 
but the lowest-priced merchandise are 
dragging. The industry is well aware it 
must shift emphasis and produce cheaper 
—and less bulky—furniture for the small 
“economy house” that will dominate the 
building field in coming months. 

Offsetting these anticipated gains are 
dismal declines in nearly all branches of 
small manufacture. Growing eastern com- 
petition, consumer resistance, and ending 
of shortage-induced buying for inventory 
have put the brake on many little firms 
and stretched many a shoestring uncom- 
fortably taut. 

Business failures in southern California, 
as reported by Dun & Bradstreet, totalled 
777 last year and are hitting the highest 
level in a decade and a half. The Security 
First National Bank points out, however, 
that this area, with about 4 per cent of the 
businesses in the United States, has nearly 
15 per cent of the failures and nearly 10 
per cent of the liabilities. ‘A large propor- 
tion of the businesses,”’ continues the bank, 
“are new and unseasoned, and it is among 
these that the incidence of failure is al- 
ways highest.” 


A Tip from the Wise 


Some large local industrial concerns 
have taken steps to batten down their 
hatches financially by a means that may be 
worth study by others. Major insurance 
companies have made a number of sizable 
loans, including $5,000,000 by Metropol- 
itan Life to Gladding McBean & Co. “to 
consolidate existing bank loans,” and $1,- 
000,000 to Thrifty Drug Co. and $500,000 
to Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakers 
by Pacific Mutual Life. 


Other large firms have sold their new 
buildings to insurance companies, arrang- 
ing for occupancy under agreements which 
place the capital burden on the lender- 
purchasers. One factor in the situation may 
be the relative freedom insurance firms 
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have from loan restrictions under which 
the banks must operate. 


Big Brass 


One of the largest plants yet erected 
since the war is scheduled for erection by 
the American Brass Company, which has 
bought a 45-acre tract near Los Angeles. 
The facilities will be for manufacture of 
non-ferrous sheet, wire, rods and tubes. 

Three jet atomizer nozzles, spouting 
from the surface of the Los Angeles Mu- 
nicipal airport, recently sent up a nine- 
foot fan of flame into the misty southern 
California morning. It was a signal the 
world’s first commercial “Fido” system was 
ready for operation. A total of 392 such 
burners, spaced along 4000 feet of the 
main runway and spreading out into the 
approach zone, will disperse the, (er, 
ahem) fog from the path of incoming 
transport and military planes. Fido’s adop- 
tion by commercial flying was financed 
about half by the Federal government and 
half by the city, whose share will be repaid 
over a five-year period by the five major 
airlines. 


The Fido installation is combined with 
ILS, VHF, and Low Frequency radio 
ranges, and other late navigation aids, to 
make the airport one of the world’s most 
modern. Aircraft industrialists here hope 
other cities will follow suit. 


Latex Leaps Ahead 


Announcement that American Latex 
Products is erecting on a two-acre tract 
near El Segundo a new manufacturing plant 
and huge warehouse for foam rubber, calls 
attention to the fact that the West is pio- 
neering in use of a new manufacturing ma- 
terial whose growth in its field may rival 
the amazing development of plastics. Foam 
rubber was but a virtually unexploited tech- 
nical curiosity when the war cut off the sup- 
ply of natural latex. 

In three post-war years it has heavily 
entrenched itself in the field of upholstery 
for theater, train, plane, and furnishing 
for public buildings; gained acceptance by 
aircraft and automobile makers, and cre- 
ated a sensation in the furniture manufac- 
turing field. With natural latex at last in 
plentiful supply, it is ready to move into 
the consumer field where a tremendous un- 
tapped market is believed to exist. 

C. M. Christie, president of American 
Latex, reports that already more foam rub- 
ber is used in the homes of Los Angeles 
County than in all of New York and Chi- 
cago combined. Local factories are con- 
suming more for industrial purposes than 
any other area except Detroit and Grand 
Rapids. Reasons are: (1) large amount of 
furniture manufacturing here, (2) adop- 
tion of foam rubber cushioning by aircraft 
makers, and (3) huge post-war growth of 
restaurants, retail stores, theaters, and 
other commercial establishments where 
rubber products offer special ane. 

Unlike ordinary rubber, foam rubber is 
converted directly from the milky soap of 








the hevea tree to its final form by adding 
small amount of a “‘jelling” agent, then 
whipping the liquid in a machine like , 
giant egg-beater, much as a housewife 
beats egg-white into a meringue. It differs 
sharply from sponge rubber, which js 
milled from raw solid rubber, with the ad- 
dition of blowing agents to expand the in. 
dividual air cells inside its tough, im. 
pervious skin. Foam rubber’s tiny openings 
are interconnecting, forming a network 
through and through. One can puff a cloud 
of cigarette smoke right through a slab 
of it—whence the claim that the rubber 
“breathes’’—a valuable cooling feature for 
seat cushions in hot weather. 


New Uses 


Lately its extreme softness has found 
many uses in industrial packaging. An oil 
surveying equipment manufacturer uses it 
for packaging delicate galvanometers. 
Navy chronometers are set in foam rubber 
to dampen vibration. A Los Angeles ba- 
kery beset by costly accidents in delivering 
wedding cakes, now sends out its frosted 
creations upon foam rubber matresses 
placed on the floors of its trucks. Small 
compressors and small motors such as 
those in dental equipment are vibration- 
dampened with airfoam. Conveyor belts 
of the'soft material are being used in wash- 
ing walnuts and eggs, and in automatic 
prune oo to pick up the fruit from the 
ground. 

This spring the airfoam mattress for the 
home is hitting the market under a heavy 
barrage of national advertising. Since a 
full-size mattress requires about 40 pounds 
of foam rubber—or about ten times the 
amount of crude rubber in an ordinary 
6.00-16 tire—this market's potential could 
run into impressive tonnages. Some ob- 
servers are predicting that 75 per cent of 
all latex produced may go into this field. 


Industrial Conflict 


Since natural latex, rather than synthetic, 
is the raw material, there may appear to be 
little direct connection with the West's 
synthetic rubber industry, now idling 
along at less than 40 per cent of capacity. 
But if the new “cold rubber’ lives up to 
present hopes, it may largely displace nat- 
ural rubber from the tire market, which 
now consumes about 70 per cent of all 
rubber produced. The price of imported 
latex could hardly fail to decline, narrow- 
ing the gap now separating foam from 
competing upholstery materials such as cot- 
ton, jute, feathers, and down. (Current re- 
tail price of foam rubber mattress is in the 
neighborhood of $100—a figure which 
surveys proved too high for at least 60 per 
cent of U.S. buyers.) 

These possibilities have not been lost 
on the eight major rubber producers who 
are now enlarging their facilities for the 
foam product. U.S. production rose to 25,- 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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IF YOU MANUFACTURE 
OR HANDLE 


LIFT TRUCKS 
FORK TRUCKS 
CONVEYORS 
HOISTS 
TRAMRAILS 
HAND TRUCKS 
PALLETS 
MOTOR TRUCKS 
TRAILERS 

TOW TRUCKS 
ELEVATORS 
CASTERS 
WHEELS 
DOLLIES 
PNEUMATIC 
EQUIPMENT 
SHIPPING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 
COUNTING DEVICES 
ROLLERS 
CONVEYOR BELTS, etc. 


This Materials Handling 
issue is for you 
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May number of Western Industry 
will be Materials Handling Issue 


Cash in on this editorial concen- 
tration on Materials Handling. 
Forms close April 5... rush reser- 
vations NOW! 


You will profit by an aggressive representation of your company in 
this information-packed number! The sustained reader interest that 
WESTERN INDUSTRY enjoys (inquiries from our January issue 
are still coming in, and it was published in December, 1948) is your 
assurance that your advertising will receive continual presentation to 
nearly 9,000 top-flight plant executives in the 11 Western states, over 
a period of many months. 


This is the opportunity for which many wise advertisers set aside special 
advertising funds—an opportunity to get additional coverage of one 
of the most active materials handling markets in the country. Adver- 
tising in this number should be a must for every materials handling 
manufacturer and distributor serving the 11 Western states sales area. 


You have seen the traditionally good editorial job being done in 
WESTERN INDUSTRY, and also the superlatively fine work featured 
by our Editorial Staff in the January Annual Review and Forecast issue, 
so you know what to expect in our May, 1949 MATERIALS HAND- 
LING issue. 


We want to position your advertising where it will do you the most 
good. But, to do so, we must have an early reservation for space. 
There’s no time to lose. Air mail or wire your reservation, today, 
giving us the size of space, second color, position requested, and when 
material will be shipped. Remember the closing date for our first 
forms is April 5. 


Come on in, the water’s fine! 


San Francisco 5 » YUkon 6-1537 





CHICAGO OFFICE SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE LOS ANGELES OFFICE 
A. C. Petersen, Dist. Mor. R. C. Williams, Dist. Mor. Clarence G. Beardslee, Dist. Mor. 
3423 Prairie Ave., Brookfield, 111. 503 Market St., San Francisco 5 3757 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 5 
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000 tons in 1947, 36,000 la8t year, and 
may top 50,000 in 1949. 

American Latex has developed a sec- 
ondary market from the byproducts of fab- 
ricating foam. Virtually all clippings from 
Eastern prime producers are being shipped 
to Los Angeles for reprocessing into a 
grade of foam suitable for mops, pads, and 
cheaper upholstery. Now a 50 per cent re- 
duction in westward freight rates has just 
been secured—an amount nearly equal to 
the original value of the scrap. Amusingly, 
the Western reclaimed byproduct finds its 
chief outlet East of the Rockies. 


Crews are rushing construction of dikes 
along the seaward side of a rich industrial 
zone at Los Angeles Harbor in an effort to 
save six square miles of land that are slowly 
sinking. Ford Motor Company's big as- 
sembly plant is being bulkheaded with 
sheet piling and cement walls. Union Pa- 
cific is throwing up giant earthen dikes 
to strengthen its vast frontage. The Navy's 
huge graving dock, large enough to ac- 
commodate the largest “battle wagons” 
afloat, has long been plagued with refusal 
of its seaward. gate to stay in position. A 
$5,000,000 vertical lift bridge built by 
the Navy with allowances for sinking has 





PIONEER RUBBER Pile Driver Hose 
keeps delivering Sunday punches by 
the thousands. Year after year, it 
stands up like a champion against 
high, pulsating pressure, scorching 
heat and relentless abrasion. Made 
extra-tough by PIONEER RUBBER'S 
own special processes, PIONEER 
Steam Hose is the unbeatable favor- 
ite in Western Industry. 
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Western industry's particular 
problems has been the spe- 
cialty of Pioneer Rubber Mills 
for more than 60 years. 
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weathered the subsidence, but a 20-year. 
old bascule bridge nearby has had to be 
altered and raised seven feet to offset the 
drop. 

This problem has been tossed into the 
lap of the new Stanford Research Insti- 
tute, which recently was handed another 
problem child, the smog menace. City 
fathers can’t feel too gloomy about the 
strange sinking, costly though it may be, 
for the area where it occurs is studded with 
some 2,000 producing oil wells, tapping 
seven sands bottoming ultimately 6000 feet 
below the surface, ringing the City of Long 
Beach's cash registers to the pleasing tune 
of $30,000,000 next year. 

Many believe that withdrawal of oil has 
caused the sinking. They point out that 
Signal Hill, historic field on the opposite 
side of Long Beach, likewise has been sink- 
ing gradually over the past several decades 
while pouring forth untold multi-millions 
in petroleum. 


Hands Off 


City planners would like to tap these rich 
royalty revenues for many purposes, but 
the money is securely ear-marked by law 
for the Long Beach Harbor Department, 
which is building one of the most comfort- 
able and commodious ports of its size on 
the west coast. 

The other, or poor relation, half of the 
twin harbor area has just been endowed 
with $11,000,000 from the City of Los 
Angeles for the purpose of building three 
large passenger-freighter terminals, with 
wharves and transit sheds, plus a new “‘fish- 
erman’s wharf” for this important local in- 
dustry. 

Two other sizable construction jobs are 
now on the drafting board here—one, a 
2,000,000-square-foot. furniture market 
center, - stories high and costing $10,000,- 
000, to accommodate regional and national 
trade shows to promote Western products 
of the home fimnishing industries. The 
other is the long-discussed subterranean 
garage under Pershing Square, which may 
soon receive final approval. This vast block- 
square burrow would house 2500 automo- 
biles at the heart of the city’s downtown 
shopping district, easing the parking short- 
age which has gradually stifled the area's 
retail trade and given sharp stimulus to 
competing neighborhood business centers. 


Retirement Fund Swelled 


1948 contribution of Norris Stamp- 
ing & Manufacturing Company in Los 
Angeles to the Norris Employees Savings, 
Profit Sharing & Retirement Fund amount- 
ed to more than 14 per cent of the salaries 
and wages of the participating employees. 
Since the fund was established in 1940, 
the company has contributed out of earn- 
ings $832,107 and the employees provided 
$212,568 out of payroll deductions. Prin- 
cipal purpose of the fund is to create an 
estate which will provide an income upon 
retirement of the member employees, who 
total 719 at the present time. 
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Now, you can see at a glance the recom- 
mended insulation for every temperature 
range, from minus 400F to plus 3000F. 


It’s all on this convenient Johns-Manville 
Thermal Insulation Chart (1114” x 18’) 
available for hanging in your office or on 
your plant wall. 


Each insulation in this group of Johns- 
Manville products is tailor-made to do a 
specific type of job best. And, as part of the 
Johns-Manville Insulation Service, special- 
ists are available to help you with present 
insulation problems. . . or with those con- 
nected with future plans. 


By having these men select and apply 
Johns-Manville insulations, you will be deal- 
ing with men who have grown up in the 
business. You’ll find that it will pay, in the 
long run, to have these experts help you... be- 
cause they have to their credit more man-hours 
of insulation application experience than all 
other similar types of organizations combined. 

For your copy of this chart, just fill in and 
mail the coupon below. 


Johns-Manville 
Box 290 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me copy of Johns-Manville Insu- 
lation Chart IN-6D. 


Name—_— 
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REGIONAL REVIEWS 
SIERRAS TO THE SEA 


Western Industrial Expansions and 
New Capital Ventures Continuing 


Population growth 
Longshoremen and 


AN FRANCISCO—Indices of various 
S kinds point to a slowed tempo of in- 

dustrial activity in northern Califor- 
nia this year, but with no serious sag. In 
San Francisco January was a better month 
than in 1948. Meanwhile the momentum 
of new ventures and expansions continues, 
northern California having a total of 29 
new plants and 17 expansions reported for 
January, totaling $4,892,500. 


Sneeze Not 


Industrial expansion for California for 
last year, as reported by the California State 
Chamber of Commerce, was about 33 per 
cent below 1947, but the 1948 total of 
1154 new or expanded industrial plants, 


@ One of two new 149,000 horsepower generators placed in operation recently by the 
P.G.&E. at their new station P in San Francisco. This $30,000,000 steam-operated gener- 


estimated at 6500 per week for next ten years; 
ship operators decide to start pulling together 


representing an investment of $215,531,- 
000 is nothing to be sneezed at. 


Effects of the industrial growth upon 
the state’s economy are reflected in the 
measure of factory employment. The 1948 
average of 730,000 shows an increase of 
84 per cent over 1939 factory employment. 
Factory payrolls have shown a 285 per cent 
increase over 1939, and in the same period, 
value of the state’s manufactured products 
has nearly tripled. 


The four-year industrial expansion by 
private industry already maa the fed- 
eral government's financing in California 
war plants from 1940 to 1945, which to- 
talled $1,006,000,000. War Production 
Board figures show private capital financed 


ating plant expansion makes difference between 62,000 h.p. and present 360,000 h.p. 
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an additional $475,000,000 in wartime fac- 
tory expansion here. 

Where the state will be in 1960 is a 
matter of difference between prognostica- 
tors, but the average of all their figures, as 
calculated by Donald V. Doub of Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., for the Central Coast 
Council of the State Chamber of Com- 
merce is 13,750,000 population for the en- 
tire state, 6,737,500 for northern Califor- 
nia and 3,372,865 for the San Francisco 
Bay area. 

6500 Per Week 

In other words, his estimate of the pop- 
ulation growth in the 1950-60 decade is an 
average of 338,000 persons a year, or 3,- 
388,000 for the decade. Expressing growth 
in terms of electric loads, Robert P. O’Brien 
of the California Public Utilities Commis- 
sion figures the installed capacity of 5,- 
100,000 kw. at the beginning of 1948 
to 9,100,000 kw. in 1960 and 12,800,000 
in 1970. 

On the other hand, the farmer situation 
does not look too optimistic, with growers 
having discussions with Department of Ag- 
riculture officials over tree pulling pro- 
gtams in prunes and apricots and vine pull- 
ing of raisin grapes. Back in the early thir- 
ties the packers and growers together fin- 
anced tree pulling programs for peaches, 
but now the idea seems to be heading to- 
ward having the government carry part of 
the load. 

Armistice = - 

Longshoremen and steamship operators 
joining in sessions to consider ways and 
means of building up the shipping industry 
along the Pacific Coast is a hopeful sign, 
indicating that it is beginning to be realized 
that labor wars don’t make money for ev- 
eryone. It would — the industry ma- 
terially if the world were successfully 
planted everywhere that the Coast would 
no longer be subject to cargo delays. Some 
California manufacturers have even been 
shipping by rail to New Orleans to avoid 
the possibility of a tie-up. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Nevertheless, there is so much to be 
done in modernizing ocean shipping that 
close observers believe it will take years 
before the mechanization of cargo hand- 
ling, the redesigning of ships and other 
improvements will make it possible for in- 
tercoastal and coastwise operators to get 
back the business they have lost to the rail- 
roads in the last decade. 


Bright Spot 

One bright spot in the industrial picture 
is the news that International Ramie Com- 
pany are starting to build a $2,000,000 mill 
at Fowler, just south of Fresno, for pro- 
cessing ramie and cotton. The building will 
be 100 x 500 feet in area, and will house 
11,600 spindles and 185 looms. 

W. E. Clayton, head of the company, has 
been experimenting with ramie for several 
years and believes he now has a product 
that will compete with linens, making it 
possible, for example, to produce a pair of 
sheets and two pillowslips to sell at $25 
where linen sheets now cost $29 apiece. 

Ramie is being successfully raised in 
Louisiana and Florida, with mills in Switz- 
erland processing the output. Mr. Clayton 
expects that with the completion of his mill 
much of the ramie will be shipped to Cali- 
fornia for processing. 


Texas-California Pipeline 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co. got its authori- 
zation from Federal Power Commission 
for its new gas pipeline from Texas with- 
out difficulty. El Paso Natural Gas Com- 
pany was authorized to lay a line from the 
Permian Basin to the California border 
with about 80,000 horsepower in com- 
pressor capacity, at an estimated cost of 
$52,456,032, while P.G.&E. got permis- 
sion to build 506 miles of 34-inch line 
from the border near Needles to its ter- 
minal near Milpitas, with 16,800 horse- 
power in compressor units and estimated 
cost of $55,519,000. 

Incidentally, southern Nevada is much 

excited over the prospect of a 10-inch 
branch pipeline being taken off near Nee- 
dles, traveling 100 miles to supply the big 
Basic Magnesium Project at Henderson, 
Las Vegas and other points. For fuel the 
area now uses butane, oil and coal. 
_ An interesting peek into the home build- 
ing situation is given by the San Francisco 
Bay Area Council. Currently private indus- 
try is building about 28,000 units a year in 
the area, which is substantially greater than 
the present estimated net yearly increase 
in number of families (approximately 15,- 
000 a year). 

The present supply of housing is 87 per 
cent of what it would be if the same ratio 
of housing to population existed as in 
1940. At the present there is one family 
dwelling unit in the area for each 3.37 
persons, as against 2.95 persons in 1940. 
To reach the 1940 proportion, there would 
have to be 886,000 dwellings instead of 
the estimated 777,000 of today. Population 
increased 51 per cent since 1940, but fam- 
ily dwelling units only 32 per cent. 
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Incandescent 
Luminaire 


Her torch will 
help light up 
school rooms! 


Yesterday a strip of steel — tomorrow a special new luminaire 
developed to meet the exacting requirements of the schoolroom, the 
drafting room, the modern office. Wherever ideal vision is vital, the Educator 
will provide correct intensities ‘of indirect light at the proper level, 
eliminating glare and annoying shadows. Result? Less strain — 
better work — and no place for waste or dust to accumulate! 
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ACIFIC NORTHWEST—This area 
P:: dug itself out from under its worst 
winter season in half a century with 
things both better and worse because of 
the weather conditions. 

Logging was at a standstill all winter, 
and many camps will be late in opening be- 
cause of heavy snows and bad road con- 
ditions. Planting of a record crop of 8,- 
000,000 trees from the industry nursery at 
Nisqually has been delayed two months by 
deep snows in the areas to be planted. The 
road repair bill in Washington and Ore- 
gon, even in the cities, is expected to be 
tremendous. Portland issued a rough esti- 
mate in February that it would take $1,- 
000,000 to repair winter damage to its 
city streets. But the most serious damage 
has been to logging roads by excess mois- 
ture and freezing. 


Advantages 


On the other hand, the snowfall has 
served to increase the stream run-off and 
hydro-electric power supply should be 
much greater this season than last. Another 
advantage, for the lumber industry at least, 
is that stocks have been greatly depleted 
and log prices have held up very well. 

Two other divisions of the forest prod- 
ucts industry, plywood and pulp and paper, 
have some qualms about the coming sea- 
son. Plywood mills have increased in ca- 
pacity and number and supply caught up 
with demand last fall. This may mean 
sharp competition this season, but on the 
other hand the plywood mills, like the lum- 
ber mills, may find that the cessation of 
logging operations in the winter will give 
some strength to the market. 


Buying Habits Change 
Pulp and paper mills have been running 
on a seven-day basis for several years, as 
elsewhere in the United States, but there is 
considerable talk of a decrease to six 
days, on account of slackening off of de- 
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REGIONAL REVIEWS 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Northwest Opposes Columbia Basin 
CVA With Double Barreled Earful 


Pulp and paper mills consider six-day week; Industrial fuels con- 
ference in Portland April 22 to cover price and supply situations 


mand. For a long time many items were on 
ration by the mills and were gobbled up as 
fast as offered. When taken off ration, how- 
ever, a change in buying habits seemed to 
develop immediately, and these products 
now are in only normal demand. 

Some large order cancellations have 
been reported, with the result that the cus- 
tomer is now pushing the inventory-car- 
rying back on the mills, which in turn 
keeps its inventory in its wood pile or in 
the woods. 


Favorable Signs 


Signs on the favorable side include the 
hiring of additional thousands by Boeing 
Airplane Company in Seattle, up to a full 
crew objective of 24,000. From here on 
hiring will only be for replacements. 

Reports that Pacific Car & Foundry at 
Renton laid off men recently due to the 
power shortage are unfounded. Shifts were 
rearranged to conserve power during the 
peak load hours of the day, but there was 
no curtailment of daily output. 

During the past year Pacific Car has 
been rebuilding 250 refrigerator cars for 
Western Fruit Express and 500 for Mer- 
chants Dispatch. At present the work is 
20 cabooses for the Alaska Railroad and 
100 cars for Northern Refrigeration Lines. 
New contracts have been announced for 
250 cars each for Northern Pacific and 
Western Fruit Express, with work to be- 
gin shortly. 


Newsy Earful 


If President Truman fails to get an ear- 
ful of news that the Northwest is generally 
opposed to a CVA for the Columbia Basin 
development, it will not be the fault of 
Mayor Dorothy Lee of Portland and Gov- 
ernor McKay of Oregon. They and others 
met with Charles Murphy, White House 
assistant, in Portland on February 27 and 
gave him a good picture about the feeling 
of people in the area. 















Murphy promised to carry the message 
to Truman of their opposition. He said it 
had been reported that the remote distance 
from Washington called for coordination 
of the several federal agencies in view of 
differences of opinion. David B. Simpson, 
past president of the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce, said that those present at the 
meeting had worked with these agencies 
and found no substantial differences of 
opinion. 

A fuels conference covering the present 
and long range price and supply situation 
of industrial fuels will be held at the Mult- 
nomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon, on April 
22, under the sponsorship of the Raw Ma- 
terials Survey, Inc., and the Oregon Section 
of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. 


Available Fuels 


The five fuels available to Northwest in- 
dustry—coal, wood, electricity, gas and oil 
—will be discussed by specialists in each 
field as follows: 

Coal: Stephen Green, Friday Harbor, 
Washington, a coal mining consultant; 
wood: Dr. Ed. G. Locke, Chief, Division 
of Forest Utilization, Pacific Northwest 
Forest & Range Experiment Station, Port- 
land; gas: Wesley Cook, rate supervisor, 
Portland Gas & Coke Company; electric 
power: Ivan Bloch, consultant engineer, 
Portland; oil: T. C. Wellman, assistant 
Standard Oil Company of California, Port- 
manager, gasoline and fuel oil division, 
land. 

George Gleeson, dean of the School of 
Engineering, Oregon State College, will 
summarize the panel and at dinner, Rich- 
ard J. Anderson, Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute, will discuss the availability of fuels, 
trends in fuel costs and forecast the long 
range future developments anticipated in 
the fuel industry. 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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and copper warehouses. 

2. Chase warehouses mean 
faster delivery, less idle tool 
time. 

3. Free advisory service in the 
selection of copper alloys. 

4. Because Chase is the na- 


tion’s headquarters for brass 
and copper, you can do “‘one- 
stop” shopping. Many items 
needed for assembly work or 
maintenance, such as bearing 
bronze and rivets, can be sup- 
plied. ..in addition to raw ma- 
terials needed for production. 
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THIS IS THE CHASE NETWORK ... handiest way to buy brass 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

In regard to the industrial waste dispo- 
sal situation, Chester K. Sterrett, manager 
of the industries department, Portland 
Chamber of Commerce, recently appeared 
before the Oregon State Sanitary Authority 
to urge leniency for industries where no 
adequate technical methods have been de- 
veloped to treat wastes economically. Paper 
mills were conducting their own research, 
he reported. 

Mr. Sterrett suggested that the elimina- 
tion of steam pollution might be speeded 
up in industries not adequately financed to 
pay for a complete waste treatment plant 
without impairing their capital structure. 
His proposal was that a method be worked 
out to have the state or some other agency 
construct the project, allowing the indus- 
try to amortize this cost with interest over 
a period of years. 


Industrial Situation 


The situation in individual industries is 
reported by Curtiss M. Everts, Jr., secre- 
tary and chief engineer of the Oregon 
State Sanitary Authority, in its biennial re- 
port just released as follows: 

Pulp and paper mill wastes. Officials 
of the five mills on the Willamette River 
between Salem and Portland have installed 
such equipment as Sveen Pedersen Save- 
alls, perforated stainless steel blow-pit bot- 


toms and similar equipment to prevent as 
far as possible loss of wood fiber. One mill 
planning to store all such wastes during the 
period of low stream flow. Other mills 
considering conversion to the magnesia 
base sulfite process and the recovery of the 
cooking chemicals, providing such a pro- 
cess at the Weyerhaeuser mill at Long- 
view, Wash., proves successful. All of the 
companies participating in the national re- 
search problem of the industry. “While it 
would appear that the pulp and paper in- 
dustry is cooperating with the Sanitary 
Authority, the latter is not satisfied with 
the progress that has thus far been made.” 


Cannery Wastes 


Fruit and Vegetable Processing Wastes. 
Majority of the canning and frozen foods 
plants discharge their wastes into public 
sewer systems. Regardless of the method 
of final disposal or treatment employed, 
40-mesh rotary or shaker type screens are 
used in practically every instance for pre- 
treatment of the wastes. 

The city of Pendleton has recently in- 
stalled a high-rate trickling filter as the 
first unit of a proposed pre-treatment plant 
for the wastes from the processing of peas 
at the Smith Canning Company. Average 
flow of these wastes into the Umatilla River 
during the processing season is approxi- 
mately 1,000 gallons a minute, with a five- 
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Replacing the universally popular Wisconsin 
Model AEH Air-Cooled Engine, the new Model 






AEN turns up 7.5 H.P. at 3,000 R.P.M. as against 
6.1 H.P. at 3,200 R.P.M. delivered by the engine it replaces. Weight: 110 


Ibs., as against 130 Ibs. for the AEH. 


All this has been accomplished without sacrificing heavy-duty crankshaft 
capacity or any of the traditional Wisconsin features such as: Tapered roller 
bearings at both ends of the drop-forged crankshaft; oil pump and spray 
lubrication; weather-sealed high tension outside magneto with impulse 
coupling for quick starting and dependable ignition in any climate, in any 
weather; flywheel-fan air-cooling — extremely efficient at all temperatures 


from sub-zero to 140°F. 


The Model AEN represents a major achievement in the design and con- 
struction of a light weight heavy-duty power unit for all-purpose power 


applications. Write for Bulletin S-109. 


The Wisconsin line includes 4-cycle single cylinder, 2- and 4-cylinder 
models in a complete power range from 2 to 30 H.P. 
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day B.O.D. of 1,000 parts per million, 40. 
mesh screens precede the trickling filter. 

At Woodburn, wastes from the Birds 
Eye-Snider full line fruit and vegetable 
processing plant are pre-treated by means 
of a fine screen and three small lagoons, 
Effluent discharged intothe Pudding River, 
More adequate treatment facilities urgent- 
ly needed to prevent gross pollution of the 
receiving stream, at least during the late 
summer and fall months. 

Flow of wastes from the processing 
and freezing of sweet corn at the Gresham 
Berry Growers Assn. plant was equal to 
5,400 gallons per ton of green corn pro- 
cessed. One hundred tons of corn were 
processed daily. Because the industry was 
unable to provide proper treatment facili- 
ties for these wastes, it was forced to aban- 
don the processing of sweet corn during 
the 1948 season. Studies are now being 
made to determine the feasibility of enlarg- 
ing the Gresham sewage plant for the joint 
treatment of sewage and cannery wastes. 

Treatment of prune washing and cherry 
bleaching wastes from the Hudson-Duncan 
plant at Dundee by means of primary sed- 
imentation and chlorination was found to 
be unsuccessful and, therefore, the com- 
pany agreed to carry out the instructions 
of the Authority and to install an industrial 
waste sewer for transporting the wastes to 
a suitable site for land disposal. 


Tannery Wastes 


Tannery wastes. Frontier Leather Com- 
pany plant built in 1947 discharged 20,- 
000 gallons of wastes daily into Rock 
Creek. Chrome process was being used to 
tan some 2,000 pounds of deer skin daily. 
In order to abate the pollution of Rock 
Creek, the tannery has been forced to cease 
operations until proper facilities can be 
provided for the disposal of the liquid 
wastes. 


Flax retting wastes. Mostly disposed of 
by storage in lagoons. During the war 14 
flax plants in operation with total capacity 
of 43,000 tons of fiber per season. Drop in 
price has caused most of these plants to 
cease operation. 


Alcohol Plant 


Springfield alcohol plant. Plant placed 
in operation in 1947 without approved 
waste treatment works, despite notification 
that adequate facilities for treatment of 
still bottom wastes must be provided. Plant 
shut down after short period because of 
operating difficulties. Discharge of these 
wastes would be 500,000 gallons a day. 
Experimental studies at Oregon State Col- 
lege indicate that the biochemical content 
of these wastes could be reduced only about 
40 per cent by the growth of Torula yeast 
for the purpose of producing livestock feed 
high in protein. Adequate treatment meth- 
ods must be found before this plant can re- 
sume operations. 
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STANLEY ACE 
STRAPPING TOOL 


Here’s how to put strapping on a production basis. This 
improved STANLEY ACE STRAPPING TOOL is light — 
fast — simple — even a beginner can make time with it. 
Magazine holds 75-100 seals — is easily loaded and seals in 
any position. The ‘‘Ace”’ is made in three different sizes, to 
handle 34’’, 14” and 54”’ strapping. 


Decide now to put the ‘“‘Ace’’ to work for you! Write for 
full information or ask for demonstration. 


Seattle Office: 618 2nd Ave. 
San Francisco Office: 681 Market St. 
Los Angeles Office: 108 W. 6th St. 


STANLEY 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


HARDWARE - HAND TOOLS - ELECTRIC TOOLS 


SEND FOR BOOKLET a> 
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POSITION 


Seep ewan an a |i 


The Stanley Works 
Steel Strapping Division © 
234 Lake Street, New Britain, Conn. 


\ Gentlemen: Please send me free folder on the Improved ACE 
i\ Strapping Tool. 

\ Name 
Title.... 
Company 


Address 












































REGIONAL REVIEWS 
CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 


In Spite of Record Snow and Blow 
Relatively Light Livestock Losses 


Rocky mountain region airlines warming up for merry tussle over 


ENVER—Were the big snows of 
January and February a disaster or 
a blessing ? To some ranchers whose 
livestock perished, there is no doubt that 
the worst winter in more than 50 years 
was trouble, trouble on the double. But 
how extensive was the damage over-all? 
And were there some compensating bless- 
ings that alter the net result, 

Without trying to be a Pollyanna or to 
see the bright side by ignoring half the 
facts in the case, an impartial observer can 
see that the story was overplayed in the pic- 
ture magazines and newspapers, partly be- 
cause this disaster was one of the most pho- 
togenic on record. For a time, while Con- 
gress was considering relief benefits for 
victims of the storms, everybody was con- 
tent to picture the trouble in its worst pos- 
sible light so that the poor devils could get 
some assistance. Everybody seemed honor 
bound to give the story top billing and to 
make the tragedy seem as much of a calam- 
ity as the human imagination could stand. 


Light Livestock Losses 


This correspondent questioned one of 
Denver's three leading authorities on gen- 
eral livestock conditions, whose name we'd 
better withhold for obvious reasons. He 
stated that the “usual” winter loss to live- 
stock in the mountain and prairie states 
would average five or six per cent. How 
much did it run this terrible, terrible year? 
Maybe seven per cent, he said, certainly 
not to exceed eight per cent. 

The difference between this year and the 
usual or average year might be wiped out 
completely by the time the year is out, he 
stated, by reason of several factors. Above 
all, the extra moisture from all that snow 
will convert semi-arid ranges into lush pas- 
tures, by comparison, adding millions of 

ounds to the weight of animals soon to 
be readied for market. 

Losses in sheep and lambs would have 
been far greater but for the fact that the 
winter found sheep reduced in numbers to 
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juicy Inland run; Oil industry shows how Western initiative works 


an unheard-of low point, for reasons that 
had nothing to do with storms. Nothing 
has been said about hogs, but with the 
world’s all-time record corn crop just be- 
hind us, the hog output this year will be 
enormous. The amount of pork products 
consumed in this country runs about ten 
times the amount of sheep and lambs. It is 
too early to tell the results in terms of beef, 
the big meat crop, but it won’t show any 
appreciable difference because of the great 
storm in the high plains and Rocky Moun- 
tain area. And with another record wheat 
crop now coming up, the northern Rocky 
Mountain and high plains region is head- 
ing straight for another national record in 
per capita spendable income, just as it 
scored in 1948. 


Battle For the Inland 


Airlines of the Rocky Mountain region 
are warming up for a merry tussle over the 
route northward from Denver through 
Cheyenne, Casper, Sheridan, Billings, and 
Great Falls to the Canadian and Alaskan 
wide, blue yonder. Industrialists are watch- 
ing the struggle with eager interest. 

It used to be Inland Airlines, and in 
those days it was about as much of an air- 
line as the Burlington’s Colorado and 
Southern tortoise-like railroad line along 
the same route is among railroads. During 
the war the service consisted of one air- 
plane that valiantly ran all the way from 
Denver to Great Falls, turned around and 
ran all the way back to Denver—all in one 
day. It had to—there wasn’t any other 
plane to ‘‘spell’’ it or split the load. 

Western Air Lines took over Inland 
Airlines when Western was in the mush- 
room stage, and having Inland to look after 
provided a fine excuse for getting a Los 
Angeles-to-Denver permit from CAB. 
That turned into one of the jucier runs, 
of course, and before long Western sold 
it to United Air Lines. This leaves Western 
with a queer-looking spread, with its In- 
land route dangling from Great Falls like 
a great dipper that has lost everything but 
the handle. 





But Western provides fine service and its 
Inland division is making money, which is 
more than some of its other operations are 
doing. 

Plenty of other airlines would like to get 
their hooks on Inland, the favored artery 
of the oil men now beating a fine path up 
and down the Rockies all the way from 
Hobbs, New Mexico, to the Athabaska 
River country beyond Edmonton in nor- 
thern Alberta. Challenger, a Salt Lake up- 
start which is coming up fast as a feeder 
line and may have ambitions to amount to 
something greater, would have a clear field 
in Wyoming if it could take over Inland. 

Continental Air Lines, with excellent 
flights from Denver to El Paso, to Tulsa, 
and to Kansas City, fancies itself with a 
true transcontinental (north-and-south) 
run if it could get Inland. Unquestionably, 
Continental could keep Inland going in the 
fine style it has developed sae Western 
operation—possibly even better, because 
Continental uses finer equipment on its 


runs than Western has seen fit to acquire 
for Inland. 


Western Initiative 


Much of the expected industrial devel- 
opment of the Rocky Mountain area has 
failed to materialize because of the very 
poor rail service. The oil industry in the 
same region is about the only industry that 
is forging ahead rapidly, and it is worth 
noting that this is the one industry that 
can’t be bothered to wait for railroad co- 
operation. To move its products it builds 
its own common carriers—pipelines. To 
haul its equipment, it uses trucks that will 
tackle anything and go anywhere. And its 
personnel get where they want to go in 
airplanes, either those of scheduled ait- 
lines or private planes of their own. 

Montana's low grade chromite deposits, 
which have endured an “on again, of 
again, gone again, Finnegan” existence, 
may pop back into the limelight with Rus- 
sia’s announced decision to reduce by 60 
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r cent its shipments of strategic chromite 
to the United States. 


During the recent war, a $40,000,000 
chrome mining development project was 
launched hurriedly and whipped into op- 
eration by the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, for the government. The mines 
are in the Beartooth Mountains of southern 
Montana near Columbus. Just when the 
piles of shiny black metal were beginning 
to look impressive, allied victories in the 
Mediterranean opened up sources of sup- 
ly that made the Montana operation look 
needlessly expensive. So ‘America’s most 
beautiful ghost town” was abandoned even 
more quickly than it had been constructed. 

Now it may come back to life. This isn’t 
an isolated case. If the “cold” war warms 
up very much, a lot of mining and other in- 
dustrial operations in the West will be 
zooming into life again. However, nobody 
is holding his breath waiting for such 
windfalls. 

Imports mean something else to oil men, 
particularly the independents who have no 
stake in world-wide petroleum operations. 
To the domestic oil man who sees his won- 
derful home market being invaded by oil 
produced by American companies in for- 
eign field, “there ought to be a law.” There 
ought to be a tariff. There ought to be 
something to keep the American oil indus- 
try at home in a healthy and flourishing 
condition, rather than letting it strangle 
and drown in a flood of cheaply-produced 
foreign oil. 

It is a plausible story, and the independ- 
ent oil men have the highest of motives in 
fighting for their survival. Unfortunately, 
they won't get to first base in any forsee- 
able future, because Uncle Sam can’t af- 
ford to start any tariff wars. The major oil 
companies, knowing they have the world 
by the tail, will refrain from twisting it and 
will behave like true gentlemen, cutting 
down on their imports sufficiently to still 
the clamor for a tariff, or at least to hold the 
ruckus to harmless proportions. Mean- 
while, a lot of militant independent oil 
men may be badly worried and excited, 
even though making money hand over fist. 


Gas Demand Up 
Heavy Oil Down 

Civilian demand in California for light 
ctude oil products (gasoline, principally) 
will probably show a 12 per cent increase 
by 1950, according to E. E. Pyles, president 
of San Joaquin Valley Oil Producers Asso- 
clation, at the group’s annual meeting in 
Bakersfield. 

By 1950, however, outlook for heavy 
oils in California is that total demand will 
be from five to ten per cent below 1948 
levels, 

Largely contributive to decline in de- 
mand for heavy oil, Pyles ventured, was 
rapid replacement of diesel equipment for 
heavy oil burning locomotives on Western 
railroads. 
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Vow Ut a Cinch 


TO THREAD SMALL PIPE 


Free handy carrier for 
any group of sizes. 
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FRiGzai® Ratchet Threaders 
No. OOR, 111R and 12R are extra 
handy for '/s” to 2” pipe 


@ Light strong efficient Ritaip ratchets give you perfect 
threads on 4" to 2” pipe — fast, without bothersome get- 
ready. Precision cut tool-steel dies. Die heads snap into 
ratchet ring from either side, can’t fall out. You don’t 
need special dies for close-to-wall threads. No. 00R, 4" to 
1” pipe; No. 111R, 4%" to 144"; No. 12R, ¥%" to 2.” Conduit 
dies furnished on request. Buy these handy work-savers 
at your Supply House. 
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WORK-SAVER PIPE TOOLS 
THE RIDGE TOOL CO. © ELYRIA, OHIO 
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To make this Annual Highway Issue unusually 
helpful to our readers (your prospects) and our 
advertisers, we plan to present material of special 
interest to contractors and engineers in the heavy 
construction industry. Here are typical subjects: 




















@ Comprehensive material on California’s new super- 
highway over Ridge Route on U. S. 99. 

@ Latest County highway developments in the West 

@ A symposium on highway programming by the 
Western States 


@ A review of progress on U. S. highway networks 
in the West 


@ Current cost data on bridges and highways 
@ Bidding information 
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Reserve space NOW in the Annual Highway Issue of WESTERN 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS ... Forms close May 15... Publication June 15 


Franklin B. Lyons, Dist. Mgr. 
Weston Road, Georgetown, Conn. 


Richard C. Burns, Dist. Mgr. 
6675 Greenleaf Ave., Cleveland, O. 





CASH IN ON THE WEST'S $329,350,000 
1949 HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


If you manufacture or distribute major equip- 
ment, tools, materials, supplies, or offer services 
useful to highway contractors and engineers, 


then this is your Big Market, and WESTERN 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS covers it all. 


RESERVE SPACE NOW 


Please state size space you will need (i.e. page, 
2-page spread), whether bleed and color. Wire 
or airmail reservation TODAY! 
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On Memorial Day, each year, purchasing agents 
and engineers join millions of other Americans and 
become auto race fans for the running of the 500 
mile Indianapolis Speedway classic. 


But their professional interest focuses more closely 
on mechanical performance than on driving skill. 
For the annual grind is the world’s most gruelling 
torture chamber for testing engines, parts and com- 
ponent materials... where anything but the finest 
in metallurgical achievement crumbles to defeat. It 
is signifiicant that last year, the bearings of the first 
three cars to finish at Indianapolis were lined with 
Kirkson High Speed Nickel Babbitt. 


MORRIS P. KIRK & SON, Inc. 


, 
A\.Y...even if you 
don’t build 


™, 


- 


Babbitt is just one of a hundred Kirk products.. 
and you probably don’t build racing cars. The im- 
portant point is that all Kirk metals, alloys and 
kindred products are produced under the most 
exacting, scientific controls to guarantee first place 
in any field of quality competition. 


Manufacturers and processors who use non-ferrous 
metals in any form, are invited to use the complete 
metallurgical laboratories and test facilities main- 
tained by Morris P. Kirk & Son, Inc. This technical 
Service department is operated to help you get the 
most out of metals. Write for your copy of an 
illustrated booklet which shows you how. 


Subsidiary of 


Four Centrally Located Plants to Serve All the West 


LOS ANGELES 
2717 South Indiana Street 
Phone ANgelus 2-1101 


PORTLAND 
5909 N.W. 6lst Avenue 
CApitol 1956 


OAKLAND 
4050 Horton St. (Emeryville) 
Phone Pledmont 5-2511 


SALT LAKE CITY 
977 So. 6th West Street 
Phone 46436 


LEAD: PIG, SHEET, PIPE, WIRE, SHOT, FITTINGS, VALVES, CAULKING, WOOL, RED LEAD, 


ANTIMONIAL IMPRESSION, LEAD OXIDE SOLDER: WIRE, PIG, BAR, BODY, 
FLUXES, TRIANGLE, PULVERIZED, ACID CORE, ROSIN CORE 


COMPOSITION, ALUMINUM INGOT, 
BABBITT AND TYPE METALS ZINC: DIE 
CASTING ALLOYS, SLAB ZINC, KIRKSITE "A" 
INGOT, KIRKSITE "A" ROLLED SHEET. 


SPECTROGRAPHIC STANDARDS 


INGOT, 


ALLOYS: SPECIAL 


KIRK METALS AND ALLOYS ARE MADE TO SERVE A PURPOSE...NOT A PRICE 
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REGIONAL REVIEWS 
THE WASATCH FRONT 


Industry and Unions Bury Handle 
Of the Hatchet in Lawmaking 










Utah Power & Light company reposes on horns of powerful dilemma; 


ALT LAKE CITY — Utah industry 
S and organized labor recently com- 

pleted another remarkable job of writ- 
ing legislation by negotiation. 

Both groups, recognizing that the state 
legislators had neither the time, the back- 
ground nor the technical knowledge to re- 
vise the state’s industrial compensation, 
industrial disease, and unemployment in- 
surance acts, undertook to do the job them- 
selves and then submit the results of their 
work to the lawmakers for ratification. 


Labor knew that the legislature was too 
finely balanced to permit it to write its 
own ticket. And keane figured it could 
better afford to make some concessions to 
labor than assume the risks involved in a 
revision by a group of well-intentioned but 
inadequately informed legislators. 

Committees representing the two groups 
first went to work on the unemployment 
insurance act, which involved a controversy 
over the payroll variation versus the expe- 
rience rating plans. After months of study 
and compromising they came up with a 
version which both sides agreed to support 
in the current session of the legislature. 

Labor started the bargaining on the in- 
dustrial compensation and occupational 
disease acts by introducing into the legis- 
lature bills calling for compensatory in- 
creases far in excess of what they expected 
to get. Industry responded by accepting an 
invitation to negotiate. Again the com- 
mittees emerged with amendatory bills and 
pledges of support from both groups. 

The one point on which they could not 
agree was labor’s demand that the acts be 
extended to cover employers of one or 
more employees (at present they cover em- 
ployers of three or more employees). So 
the only thing the legislators will have to 
decide is this one disagreement. Otherwise 
the pending legislation will be approved 
by the relieved lawmakers as is. 

Maximum weekly benefit under both 
acts was boosted to $25 per week plus five 
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Salt Lake City's smoke abatement program beginning to pay off 


per cent additional for each dependent up 
to five. The present maximums are $22.50 
for industrial accidents and $16 for occu- 
pational disease disability. 

A new concession made by the employ- 
ers was the inauguration of benefits for 
partial disability arising from an occupa- 
tional disease. Heretofore only total dis- 
ability has been compensated under this 
act. Industry embarked onto this uncharted 
economic sea with the realization that they 
might later have to back up, because of the 
difficulties of determining partial disability. 


Power Jitters 

Utah's private power industry is passing 
through an attack of the jitters because of 
electric power shortages in the southern 
part of the state. 

Utah Power & Light Company has been 
keeping up with the demand in the ter- 
ritory it serves and has launched an expan- 
sion program calling for expenditure of 
more than $60,000,000 over the next few 
years. But small private companies in the 
southern part of the state have been lag- 
ging, with the result that neither industry 
nor agriculture can get the power it needs. 

The inevitable result in the shortage area 
is a growing sentiment for public power 
projects, one manifestation of which was 
the recent introduction into the state legis- 
lature of a wide open public utility district 
bill. While the bill has little chance of 
passing, it was doubly disturbing to 
vate power interests because three or four 
conservative Republicans were among the 
sponsors. 


Squeeze on Both Ends 


The effect has been to place the Utah 
Power & Light Company in an uncomfort- 
able squeeze. If they expand into the short- 
age area the chronic private power critics 
will begin screaming monopoly. And if 
someone doesn’t move in to supply the 
public demand the sentiment for public 














generation and distribution of power is 
sure to keep growing. 

Utah Power & Light has not only been 
keeping up with demand in the area it © 
served but has been making a sizable con- 
tribution to the public-power areas in the 
Pacific Northwest which have been short 
this winter. During January the firm fed 
40,000,000 kilowatt hours into the north- 
west power pool for use in Oregon and 
Washington. This was approximately 34 
per cent of the power contributed to the 
company’s own customers, 

No one knows just how hard the inter- 
mountain West’s worst winter has hit the 
livestock industry. But it is known that the 
losses will be large. The manager of the 
Salt Lake Union Stockyards “guesses” that 
one-third of the sheep will be lost and that 
cattle on winter ranges have been even 
harder hit, percentagewise. He bases his 
guess on a few herds that have been “res- 
cued” and sent through the yards. 

Salt Lake City’s smoke abatement pro- 
gram, based largely on voluntary cooper- 
ation of householders and industrial con- 
cerns, is showing some encouraging results. 
For a long time the project was something 
of a joke in the mind of the average citizen. 
But little by little the pall of smoke which 
once blocked off the sun from the view of 
city residents for two months at a stretch, 
has been thinned down. 

This winter has provided a good test of 
the progress made. The intense cold has 
boosted fuel consumption and barometric 
conditions have been just right for wae 
smoke concentrations. But despite these ad- 
verse factors, plus a sizable increase in the 
number of smoke producing industries, the 
smoke concentration has been 80 per cent 
less than it was during the winter of 1940- 
41. And this result was obtained with one- 
half as many smoke violation citations as 
were issued the previous winter. 
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“Keep me for reference” 


Here’s your quick reference file for 


Morse Mechanical Power Transmission Products 


a ee De a 


As a purchasing engineer, design engineer or main- 
tenance man —here’s help in getting the best in 
mechanical power transmission. In making your 
choice, use this handy check list of the basic Morse 
Chain line—the finest mechanical power transmission 
products available. 


MECHANICAL Ceo 


| POWER TRANSMISS/ON 
There are 20 Morse branches capable of giving expert { PRODUCTS ) 


engineering counsel on power transmission problems. 


es ee cee oe ee oe os oe 


ee een rts eee 


Morflex Radial Drive Shafts | 


Morfiex Drive Shafts Morfilex Radial Couplings 


Morse-Rockford Over-Center 


Morse-Formsprag 
Friction Clutches 


Over-Running Clutches 


Morse-Rockford Pullmore Clutches 


DSC Flexible ' DRC Flexible | 
_ Couplings | y " Couplings 


WEST COAST DISTRIBUTORS: 
J. W. MINDER CHAIN & GEAR CO. 
923-29 Santa Fe Avenue 
| Los Angeles 21, California 
PORTLAND IRON WORKS 
| 1335 N. W. Northrup St., Portland, Ore. 
ADAM-HILL COMPANY 
| ‘ 244-246 Ninth Street 
ae San Francisco 3, California 
| / CHAIN GEAR, INCORPORATED 
822 First Avenue, So., Seattle 4, Wash. 
i 


Write Morse Chain Company, 
Dept. 314, 7601 Central Avenue, 
Detroit 8, Mich., for further infor- 
mation about any or all products. 


Silent Chain Drives Roller Chain Drives 
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NEW METHODS, 


MATERIALS, 


EQUIPMENT 


That Will Help to Cut 
Your Production Costs 


Plate Glass Handled 
By Truck 


A new kind of industrial truck now 
available is especially designed to handle 
safely large packs of plate glass and other 
materials that come in large sheets, like 
steel, asbestos, and building board. The 
truck body has basic fork truck design, but 
in place of a fork is an attachment from 
which is suspended a steel cable sling with 
padded stirrups for supporting the glass 
in transit, with an adjustable steel rubber- 
faced apron to form a backrest for the load. 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, O. 


910-M 


Tiny Radio Transceivers 
Now Available 


Portable radio transceivers for person- 
to-person communication are now available 
to the public and should have any number 
of applications for use in plant and the 
office and for communicating beween the 
two. The transceiver, two of which are re- 
quired for person-to-person air contact, is 
housed in a tiny case measuring only 6 
inches by 27% inches by 114, inches, topped 
by a small folding antenna; a separate case 
about the size of a miniature camera con- 
tains a tiny headphone and batteries. The 
transceiver weighs 11 ounces and is one- 
fourth the size of the wartime walkie- 
talkie. Citizens Radio Corporation, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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911-M 


Wrap Up Your Machine 
In A Paper Bag 

Paper bags up to five feet high and 24 
feet in circumference are produced by a 
newly-invented machine which accordian- 
pleats the bags so that they are delivered in 
a folded form only 6 inches wide. Flat-type 
construction will permit any individual bag 
size to be used for a variety of product 
shapes and sizes. Bags will be produced 
from a variety of kraft papers, including 
creped, waterproofed and jute-reinforced, 
with six standard stock sizes available, to 
begin with. They are designed for wide use 
in packaging large objects like furniture 
and major appliances. Sherman Paper 
Products, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


912-M 


Hand Operated Winch 
Is Self-Locking Type 

New hand-operated winch put out by 
Atlas Industrial Corporation, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., is self-locking and designed to hold 
a load in any position. The new winch 
is of all-welded steel construction, with 
bronze or cast iron worm gear with steel 
worm. It has a capacity of one ton and can 
be motorized. 


913-M 


Ball Bearing Feature 
Of Floor Conveyor 

Handling of paper rolls, or other heavy 
merchandise or stock, is designed to be fa- 
cilitated through the use of a new type of 
floor trackage conveyor called the Angular 
Fan-tail, which works something like a 
turntable set in the floor, except that the 
unit itself is stationary, and the load easily 
turns in any direction on the movable balls 
set in the top of the Fan-Tail. 

Made by Engineering Products Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 


aS 4 


For Your Convenience... 


Use this postage-paid card to obtal, 
further information on products mentioned 
on these two pages and on literature listed 
on the following page... 


914-M 

Self-Propelled Hoists 
Feature Fluid Drive 

Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, 
Ohio, have now added a new fluid drive 
feature to their self-propelled hoists, 
through the use of a double-action hy. 
draulic coupling, which eliminates jerks 
and jolts by absorbing shock loads and 
therefore insures smoother hoist travel on 
overhead systems. Manufacturers feel that 
the new drive will increase handling ef- 
ficiency, prolong wear-life of the equip- 
ment, insure closer control of heavy, bulky 
loads. 


915-M 

Safety Hanger 
Lowers Light 

For use with all types of inaccessible or 
high-level lighting fixtures is a hanger de- 
vice on a chain which lowers the light to a 
level where the maintenance worker can 
either repair, service or clean it without 
danger from either ladders and scaffolds or 
from electrical hazards, as the fixture, when 
lowered, is “dead.” The fixture is made by 
The Thompson Electric Co., Cleveland, O, 


916-M 

Recessing Tools Available 
In Smaller Sizes 

Development and production of two 
new small size series ‘R’ recessing tools was 
announced recently by The Maxwell Com- 
pany. Models No. 1 and No. 2 tools come 
in lengths of 2-13/16 and 4 inches as com- 
pared to standard tool sizes, which are 
4-9/16 and 51% inches, respectively. Man- 
ufacturers say the extremely small dimen- 
sions of these new tools permit their use 
in applications where larger recessing tools 
cannot be used. 
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Screwdriver Converts 
Into Hammer 

Two useful screw-drivers —the spin- 
Driver and the Speed-Driver, are being put 
out by Skamser Spindriver Corp., Long 
Beach, California. One on left, the Speed- 
Driver, has a push-grip control, handy for 
operating with one hand; one on right, the 
Spin-Driver, has on its shaft a dumbell- 
shaped hammerhead of hard. steel, which, 
fastened at the top, serves as a weight to 
spin the screw driver. Fastened at end, it 
converts the tool into a hammer or a pry. 
Both have handles of clear yellow Tenite. 


918-M 


Continuous Conveyor 
Removes Waste Material 

The Houdaille Conveyor collects, trans- 
ports and discharges for disposal many 
types of solid or fibrous material which set- 
tle in the bottom of a tank or hopper-sedi- 
ment, sludge, and the like. Settled material 
is picked up by steel-backed neoprene rub- 
ber flights mounted on an endless link 
chain and transported through a pipe to a 
hopper, where it is discharged into a cart 
for disposal. Manufacturers, Honan-Crane 
Corp., Lebanon, Indiana, say it has been 
adapted to many types of industries, such as 
soap manufacturers, packing plants, and 
metal working industries. 
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Parallel Units Hold 
Tools, Dies, Jigs 

Injuries caused by makeshift methods on 
the job should be reduced by using the 
newly-available safety Parallel Unit made 
by Acro Die and Stamping Co., Chicago, 
Ill., to support tools, dies, jigs, etc., during 
various operations like drilling, counter- 
boring, tapping, milling, and grinding. 
The unit comes in 3, 5, and 7 inch heights, 
with 20 inch spread. 


920-M 


Aluminum Sheeting 
Wound on Reels 

Standard width corrugated aluminum 
sheeting is now available on reels. The 
sheeting has standard 11/4 inch corruga- 
tions running lengthwise, and large wood- 
en reels protect the metal, making it easy 
to handle on the job. Manufacturers claim 
use of reels eliminates lap waste and labor 
of applying, since there are no laps to rivet 
or nail down when material is cut to exact 
lengths required. Industrial Sales Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


921-M 


Drum and Barrel Tilt 
Eliminates Hand Dumping 
Palmer-Shile Company, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, now put out an improved drum and 
barrel tilt which completely eliminates 
hand dumping. It is turned by a worm 
drive, hand chain operated, can be turned 
to 360 degrees, and is designed for a stand- 
ard 55 gal. drum or barrel, although special 
sizes will be manufactured, if desired. A 
special feature of this new device is that 
gear units are now housed in a steel case, 
keeping out dust, dirt, and metal chips and 
insuring longer gear life. 


922-M 


New Flooring Resistant 
To Acids, Fats 

A new floor resurfacer, to be brushed or 
troweled over any type of floor, is especial- 
ly intended as a protection for food or 
chemical plants in which the floor must be 
resistant to solvents and chemical corro- 
sives, acids, oils, fats, etc. It comes ready- 
mixed in six gallon containers and, manu- 
facturers say, can be walked on in six hours. 
Rock-Tred Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 


923-M 


New Pallet Rack 

A new pallet rack is being made by 
Equipment Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich., which, the manufacturers 
say, can be installed by anyone by merely 
spotting it in place with fork trucks, with 
no welding or cutting necessary. The rack 
permits the tiering of pallet loads to ceil- 
ing heights without tying up low-level 
goods; rack underclearances can be ad- 
justed for varying pallet load heights, and 


rack levels can be raised to accommodate 
high loads by the use of removable exten- 
sion posts. 


924-M 


Chain Conveyor 
Runs Under Floor 

““Towveyor,” made by Jervis B. Webb 
Company, Detroit, Michigan, is a contin- 
uous chain conveyor with the chain run- 
ning in a steel slot below the floor. When 
a towing pin attached to conveyance to be 
moved is dropped into the slot, one of the 
pusher dogs spaced at intervals on the 
chain engages the pin and moves the ma- 
chine along the Towveyor route. The Tow- 
veyor chain can be looped around all the 
warehouse and freight loading areas to be 
served. The convenient feature of the con- 
veyor is that no part of its projects above 
the floor, and therefore, there is nothing to 
interfere with other plant traffic. 


925-M 


Box Clamp Attaches 
To Lift Truck 

Hyster Company, Portland, Oregon, has 
recently developed a box-clamp attachment 
for use with their ““Load-Grab” lift truck. 
The attachment includes box clamp arms 
for grasping the load, sliding side sup- 
port assemblies which may be adjusted to 
fit boxes of varying size and an overhead 
stabilizer bar to insure accurate stacking. 
The box handler is especially appropriate 
for handling fruit boxes and crates or sim- 
ilarly packaged materials; it will carry 
loads up to creas and has a maxi- 
mum “wingspread” of 62 inches. 


926-M 


Protective Coatings 
And Greases Removed 
Manufacturers and others who must re- 
turn to service equipment which has been 
stored away will be glad to hear about Bux- 
ite, a new emulsion-type solvent. Buxite 
is brushed over the entire area to be de- 
greased, and then hosed off with water and 
detergent, eliminating the need of scrap- 
ing. It is made by The Penetone Company, 
Tenafly, New Jersey. 
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HELPFUL LITERATURE 


For the plant operator 
who wants to keep informed 





2520-L 


How to Recondition Steel Drums— Cleaning 
Problems Solved in The Reconditioning of Steel 
Drums” describes a process of airless abrasive 
blasting in which the abrasive is hurled against 
the drum at high speeds, scouring away old 
paint, rust and dirt and sand and scale to make 
the drums re-usable and more attractive-looking. 
The booklet, in addition to other information, 
contains many on-the-job illustrated case studies. 
American Wheelabrator & Equipment Corp., 
Mishawaka, Indiana. 


2521-L 

Free Coupling Selector Offered—Draftsmen, 
engineers, designers, plant engineers and others 
concerned with selection and purchasing of flex- 
ible couplings will be interested in a new slide- 
tule type Coupling Selector available to them 
free from The Falk Corporation, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, which shows how to select couplings 
from Falk sizes 3F up to size 18F for different 
types of applications. 


2522-L 


Trackless Train—The “Trackless Train’ sys- 
tem of materials handling invented by The Mer- 
cury Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Illinois, is 
described in a 16-page catalog just released. Full- 
page sketches of Mercury's line of industrial 
trailers for various purposes make up a large 
part of the book, with a suggestion sheet on 
what to look for in selecting the proper type. 


2523-L 


Hyster Straddle Trucks Described—cCrated 
machinery on the move, lumber going from mill 
to storage, rough castings being handled in stor- 
age yards are all photographed and described in 
Hyster’s new 16-page booklet showing the uses 
and applications of their new straddle truck. 
Hyster Company, Portland, Oregon. 


2524-L 


Conveyor for Packages—A sectional con- 
veyor designed for the conveying of bottles, jars, 
cans, cartons and small packages is described in 
a four-page booklet from the Horne Machinery 
Co., Inc., San Francisco. Also described in the 
booklet are accessories for use in conjunction 
with the conveyor, such as a stationary table and 
vibrating settling devices for coffee, flour, 
spices, powders, etc. 


2525-L 


New Warehouse Directory Available—The 
National Association of Refrigerated Ware- 
houses, Washington, D.C., has just published a 
new Directory of Public Refrigerated Ware- 
houses. The book contains complete listings of 
all the services and facilities of some 450 public 
refrigerated warehouses throughout the United 
States, its possessions, Canada and eight for- 
eign countries. It also lists associate members of 
its association-suppliers to the refrigeration and 
perishable foods trades, with listings arranged 
alphabetically by states and cities for quick 
reference. Copies are available to concerns en- 
gaged in the production, processing, transpor- 
tation, storage and marketing of perishable 
foods. 
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2526-L 


Scaffold Brochure—Portable scaffolds made 
of aluminum alloy which can be quickly dis- 
mantled and carried from place to place or 
which can be assembled and then rolled from 
room to room on their castors are described and 
photographed in a four-page brochure put out 
by Up-Right Scaffolds, Berkeley, California. 


2527-L 


Materials Stack Up in new ways on Barrett 
storage racks; how barrels and drums can be 
stacked both vertically and horizontally to utilize 
plant space more efficiently is described in an 
interestingly-presented 16-page booklet just is- 
sued by Barrett-Cravens Co., Chicago, Ill. 


2528-L 


The Top of the Ladder can be a safer place 
to work when a ladder stage is hooked on to it 
to provide a safe working platform for plant 
maintenance men. A new four-page booklet de- 
scribes the Juniata “Safety” Ladder Stage, and 
shows photographs of it being used in various 
types of operations. Juniata Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 


2529-L 


Loading and Unloading of materials by hand 
in an outmoded type of plant caused bottlenecks 
and loss of time; how one building materials 
plant solved this problem through redesign of 
their plant and use of Towmotor trucks is de- 
scribed in Job Study No. 83, a four-page book- 
let put out by Towmotor Corporation, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


2530-L 


Floor Trucks—A new two-color four-page bul- 
letin includes photographs, descriptions and 
specifications of the Freighter, Warehouser and 
Handy Andy models of floor trucks put out by 
The Rapids-Standard Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Specifications tables are included in the 
bulletin, listing platform sizes, model numbers, 
types of wheels and casters used and carrying 
Capacities and weights. 


2531-L 


Cranes in Industry—A new 16-page bulletin 
entitled ‘Self-Propelled Cranes” illustrates 48 
different applications of Lorain self-propelled 
cranes for industrial material handling and con- 
struction operations. The booklet, which con- 
sists mostly of photographs of the cranes on 
the job in plants handling such products as pa- 
per, pipe, oil, steel, rubber, lumber, concrete 
is put out by The Thew Shovel Company, Lorain, 
Ohio. 


2532-L 


How to Cut Cost of Battery Repairs—The 
care and maintenance of lead-acid storage bat- 
teries is described in a new four-page pamphlet 
released by Pioneers, Inc., Oakland, California, 
manufacturers of a compound for batteries 
known as AD-X2, the uses of which in prolong- 
ing the battery’s life are thoroughly described in 
the booklet, which also contains a reprint of an 
article by one of their chemists which appeared 
in the October, 1948, Western Industry. 



















2533-L 


Roller Bearing Knuckles on the steering gear 
are a special feature of the Clyde Handi-Crane, 4 
small mobile crane designed for working ip 


small areas, described in a four-page circular just A 
issued by Clyde Iron Works, Inc., Duluth, Min. 
nesota. The circular lists many possible uses for . 
the crane in materials handling. 
2534-L 
German Industrial Management Studies § Stan 
The efficiency of German industrial manage. 9 Tech 
ment methods is the subject of two reports now 
available to the public from the Office of Tech. 
nical Services, Department of Commerce. One 
report deals with an experimental program un. Cai 
dertaken by I. G. Farben for the improvement § Lehn 
of supervisory personnel, and the other evaluates J on a 
production control systems in German plants, onfe 
The first, a 14-page report, is 50 cents, and the | - 
second, 40 pages long, sells for a dollar. = 
conre 
2535-L cover 
“A Plant in Arizona" a newly printed bro- hase 
chure published by the Industrial Development P T 
Committee of the Phoenix Chamber of Com. § “P 
merce, describes what Arizona offers industry crack 
and the advantages of establishing a plant there, § jon, 
such as the state’s central postiion in relation to f descr 
expanding markets in Texas, New Mexico, Col- A co 
orado, Utah, Nevada, the Pacific Coast and Mex. } ‘ G 
ico, the availability of power, raw materials, quick 
water and swift transportation, and the year- M: 
round mild climate. ss 
2536-L consi 
Copper Alloy Specifications Index—A new, | comr 
up-to-date edition of “Copper and Copper Al- pers¢ 
loy Specifications Index” has been announced by one ¢ 
The American Brass Company, New York, The } ~, 
first edition of this 28-page booklet was pub- Whe 
lished a year ago as a time-saving convenience | SIMp 
for those using standard specifications of engin- ] ence 
eering societies and government agencies. In J picis 
two sections, the first part lists Anaconda’s most 
generally used alloys, together with all applic. St 
able specifications. Section II lists specifications | qu 
in numerical order with a brief description of | jg re 
materials covered as to grade, type, temper, an J ot 
neal, etc. Both sections are side-indexed for 
ready reference. ways 
ence 
2537-L the 
Electric Industrial Trucks Listed—aAll types para 
of electric industrial trucks for specialized uses d 
—models such as high and low lift trucks, aisle a 
savers, platform trucks and those equipped with | Mate 
paper rollover attachments or automatic scoops | to th 
are photographed and described in a four-page ] con{ 
catalog from the Crescent Truck Company, Le- the 
banon, Penna. 
rath 
2538-L N 
Electric Hoists Described—The Wright Hoist | read 
Division of American Chain & Cable Company, ence 
Inc., York, Penna., have just released a new 6 Itt 
page folder describing their Speedway 1/2 ten s 
to 10 ton electric hoists. It includes action photo- § aget 
graphs, illustrations of each type of hoist, cross § the 
sectional view of the hoist frame and complete 
specifications. 
2539-L 
Tied Up with Steel—Bundles of tools neatly | As: 
tied up with steel strapping, cartons of foods 
strapped with steel, to be shipped by air, and 
even large propane tanks strapped up with steel I 
bands are all described in Issue Number 22 of 
Acme Process News, which describes their adc 
method of steel-strapping to protect products in ] edg 
transit. Acme Steel Company, Chicago, Ill. me: 
2540-L tpl 
Gravity Wheel Conveyors are covered in 4 of 
new two-color 24-page catalog which presents for 
a comprehensive picture of the specifications, | wh 
data and capacities of the entire line of wheel an 
conveyors put out by Harry J. Ferguson Com- = 






pany, Jenkintown, Penna. 
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Reading Guide For Western Management 


A service for all management levels . . . current literature surveyed and 
appraised by the faculty of the School of Management, Golden Gate College 


Standard Business-Conference 
Technique 
By Carl Heyel. Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York, 1948, $2.50. 

Carl Heyel, assistant to the president of 
Iehn & Fink, has presented a handy book 
on a long-needed subject — the business 
conference. It is more than anything else 
atule book, giving the do’s and don'ts of 
conference technique in 136 rules. They 
cver in highly readable form every major 
phase — preparation, conduct, and follow- 
up. Tips on such points as squelching wise- 
crackers, reconciling differences of opin- 
jon, and sparking creative thinking, are 
described in a realistic and practical style. 
A complete cross index makes reference 
quick and easy. 

Mr. Heyel defines a business conference 
as “a meeting whose purpose is a joint 
consideration and mutual discussion of a 
common problem or set of problems by 
persons qualified to have an opinion on 
one or more phases of the subject matter.” 
When we think of it in that way (but in 
simpler language!), the business confer- 
ence takes on a more important role in the 
business picture. 

Standard Business - Conference Tech- 
nigue is a real contribution to the man who 
is responsible for planning and carrying 
out the conference; Mr. Heyel suggests 
ways of determining frequency of confer- 
ences, physical arrangements which offer 
the greatest possibilities, and rules for pre- 
paration, procedure, directing discussion, 
and employing illustrative and reference 
materials. He devotes considerable thought 
to the responsibilities of the leaders of the 
conference and the participants. He makes 
the conference a “teamwork” program 
rather than a one-man show. 

Not a once-over-lightly volume to be 
read and filed, Standard Business-Confer- 
ence Technique should be read and re-read. 
Itshould be a valuable guide for all man- 
agement men who know the influence of 
the spoken word. 

Reviewed by: 


J. Rocer Deas 
Lecturer in Business Speaking. 


Assessments of Men 
By the O. S. S. Assessment Staff. Rinehart 
& Co., Inc., New York, 1948, $6.50. 
Business and professional books seldom 
add much that is really new to our knowl- 
tdge of the fields they treat. Too often they 
merely re-arrange and amplify data, mul- 
tiply examples, explore divergent points 
ot view or present facts in more readable 
form. Only rarely does a book appear 
Which brings the jaded reader up sharp 
and causes him to exclaim: ‘Say, here’s 
something really new, here’s something im- 
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portant.” Assessment of Men is such a 
book. 

Office of Strategic Services was the most 
romantic of the agencies spawned by the 
war. The brain child of General William 
(Wild Bill) Donovan, it was set up by the 
President and Congress to gather strategic 
information about the activities and vul- 
nerability of our enemies and to conduct 
destructive operations behind enemy lines. 
In carrying out the latter phase of its pro- 
gram, it had to train men to aid resistance 
groups and to disintegrate morale of enemy 
troops and encourage forces of the under- 
ground by means of radio, pamphlets and 
the like. 

To do this, thousands of Americans had 
to learn special skills outside the sphere 
of civilian experience and put them into 
effect in what the authors term “the most 
inaccessible, least known and outlandish 
parts of this broad earth.” Some means, 
therefore, had to be developed to screen 
out the unfit before valuable training time 
was wasted. 

General Donovan assembled a staff of 
over 60 leading experts and directed them 
to come up with a workable program vir- 
tually overnight. Background and training 
of the staff varied widely. There were clin- 
ical psychologists, animal psychologists, so- 
cial psychologists. There were sociologists, 
cultural anthropologists and psychiatrists 
trained in radically divergent schools. It 
soon became evident that the group could 
not agree on a common concept of what 
personality is so they agreed to discard 
theory and go to work. 

They adopted a form of testing called 
the multiform organismic system of assess- 
ment. Instead of testing the various ele- 
ments of personality and adding up the 
scores, they sought to test the whole per- 
sonality in action through a series of situa- 
tional tests in which the candidate was re- 
quired to function at the same level of inte- 
gration and under somewhat similar con- 
ditions as he was expected to function in 
the field. 

In addition to situational tests, other de- 
vices were used to explore the candidates 
attitudes, drives and goals. On his first 
evening at the station he made out a Health 
Questionnaire, Personal History, Work 
Condition Survey, and Projective Question- 
naire. These provided general background 
material. Vocabulary tests and other tests 
to measure memory retention and deduc- 
tive powers were also used. Each candidate 
was also asked to evaluate the personality 
of his group mates and from these reports 
much valuable information was secured. 

During the whole testing process, the 
candidates lived together, and with the 


staff, and were under constant observation. 
The observations thus made were rein- 
forced by a clinical interview which often 
revealed traits that had failed to come to 
light during the testing program. In fact, 
the authors state: “There remains an inter- 
esting possibility for the future: that one 
could in time develop interviewing to give 
such high correlations with test and situa- 
tion performance that ultimately the for- 
mer could largely replace the latter.” Com- 
ing from a group of psychologists, that 
statement is revolutionary! 

What is the promise of this type of as- 
sessment ? And why is this book important? 

The staff believes that the techniques 
used could be developed into an extraor- 
dinary instrument for (1) advancing our 
understanding of personality; (2) train- 
ing clinical psychologists and psychiatrists; 
and (3) selecting the most suitable persons 
for important jobs. It i¢ in this last area 
that the program holds out great promise 
for industry. 

To be sure, major modifications would 
have to be made to adapt the program to 
industry's needs. The techniques, however, 
exist and have been proved. In organiza- 
tions where time, talent and money are 
spent in training selectees for future import- 
ant posts, the assessment plan would often 
yield high dividends. In selecting men who 
will eventually be in positions to benefit 
or injure the cause of the organization they 
are serving, the techniques used might well 
pay off handsomely. 

In reading this book you will find your 
imagination stimulated and your mental 
horizons widened. Assessment of Men isa 
landmark in the infant science of personal- 
ity measurement. 

Reviewed by: 


RUSSELL T. SHARPE 
Lecturer in Personal Administration 


Holiday Practices 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
Studies in Personnel Policy No. 99, N. 
Y., 1948 (pamphlet). 

It is estimated that industry pays out 
over one and one-half billion dollars an- 
nually in wages and salaries for holidays 
not worked. A company granting six paid 
holidays a year incurs an expense equiva- 
lent to 2 per cent of its annual payroll. This 
study examines the holiday observance and 
holiday pay computations of 265 repre- 
sentative companies. 


The Annual Report 
S. D. Warren Company, Boston (pamph- 
let). 

To assist those who are charged with the 
responsibility for preparing and supervis- 
ing the preparation of annual reports, this 
booklet offers an illustrated digest of sev- 
eral hundred annual reports. The first part 
presents examples of the elements that ap- 
pear in the reports of numerous companies; 
the second part shows how different com- 
panies combine the elements into distinc- 
tive and individual presentations. 

Reviewed by: 


BERNA M. CARLSON 
College Librarian 





New Industrial Films 
and Filmstrips 


Steel Construction 

Title: “Building The Golden Gate Bridge.” 

Subject: Comprehensive pictorial presentation 
of construction of world’s largest suspension 
bridge. 

Length: 45 minutes. 

Supplementary Information: 16 mm. sound 
film. 

Available From: Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corporation, 20th and Illinois Streets, San 
Francisco 19, California. 


How Not To... 


Title: “How Not to Conduct a Meeting.” 

Subject: Comedian Lemuel Q. Stoopnagel hu- 
morously illustrates many of the things to be 
avoided in planning and conducting a meet- 
ing. 

Length: 10 minutes. 

Supplementary Information: Sound motion pic- 
ture. 

Available From: General Motors Corporation, 
1526 Financial Center Building, 405 Mont- 


Oil 

Title: “Birth of an Oil Field.” 

Subject: How an oil well is drilled and crude ojj 
brought up from the ground. 

Length: 31 minutes. 

Supplementary Information: 16 mm. sound and 
color; wall charts available for use with film. 

Available From: Shell Public Relations Dept, 
100 Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Steel Making 


Title: ‘Streamlined Steel.” 

Subject: Fast-moving picture of modern steel. 
making, step by step. 

Length: 45 minutes. 

Supplementary Information: 16 mm. sound 
film. 

Available From: Bethlehem Pacific Coast Stee! 
Corporation, 20th and Illinois Streets, San 
Francisco 19, Calif. 


Safety 


gomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. Title: “Watch Your Step.” 


Subject: Graphic action film illustrating seven 
cardinal rules for employee safety on the job. 

Length: 11 minutes. 

Supplementary Information. Sound-color-com- 
mentary film. 

Available From: The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway Co., 114 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco. 


, risk & 


por SMOG CITATION _ 


@ Phone or write for Smog Control Bulletin—- 
complete, non-technical summary of 
state and county air control regulations Electric Welding 
—no charge, no obligation. : 
Title: “The Story of A-C Welding.” 
Subject: Process of A-C welding explained, in- 
cluding close-up shots of arc in action. 
Length: 2 parts, each 10 minutes. 
Supplementary Information: 16 mm. 
film. 
Available From: Visual Education Division, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y. 


Truespait Sian INC. 


CHEMISTS-BACTERIOLOGISTS-ENGINEERS 


Specialized services for control of industrial wastes 
4101 No. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 31, Calif., Telephone CApitol 4148 


color 


ROCKETT PICTURES, INC. 


ANNOUNCES THE OPENING OF ITS 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 


EBERHARDT- DENVER 


AT 
SPEED REDUCERS 


at 


The FILM CENTER 
437 MARKET STREET 
Telephone YUkon 2-1394 


For better service to our Bay Area 
clients in the creation and 
production of their motion 
pictures and sound slidefilms. 


ROCKETT PICTURES, INC. 


Creators of Film Programs Since 1924 


6063 Sunset Bivd. e 
HOLLYWOOD 





Write for Catalog and 
Complete Descriptive Information 


EDWARD D. MALTBY CO. 


1718 
LOS 


SOUTH FLOWER STREET 


437 Market Street concern oe vd 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ANGELES CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE 
BRANCHES - 


SAN DIEGO, 1421 B ST 





* PHOENIX 
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Power Saw Lifts 
Operators’ Wages 

Introduction of the power falling and 
bucking saw, largely done during the war 
to overcome a serious manpower shortage 
in the Western lumber industry, has 
brought the former hard-laboring, semi- 
skilled employee, up to the point where he 
is the head man on pay-day in the entire 
industry. 


According to a current series of wage 
earnings reports in the Douglas fir industry 
of Washington Oregon, and California, 
the pine industry of Oregon and Califor- 
nia, and the redwood industry of Califor- 
nia, made by the San Francisco office of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, these men 
working on piece basis (called “‘bushel- 
ing’) earned last August the following: 
No. of Average 
employees per hour 

455 Doug. fir, fallers & buckers, power $3.76 
1001 g buckers, hand 2.64 
309 3 fallers, hand 2.44 
471 ‘i fallers, power 3.45 
746 West. pine, fallers & buckers, power 3.29 
256 " fallers, hand 2.24 
303 a fallers & buckers, hand 2.01 

General average earning, all employees, 
Douglas fir, $1.74; loggers, $2.10; mill 
workers, $1.63. Pine, loggers, $1.72; mill 
workers, $1.53. 

The other highly paid workers found, 
with the exception of some piece workers, 
were highly skilled people. These occupa- 
tions show the following earnings on a 
straight time basis: 


Red- 

Pine wood 

Head Sawyers, band saws $2.34 $2.15 $2.15 

circular saws 2.30 2.07 2.05 

Saw Filers 2.33 2.19 2.09 
Lumber stackers for 
air drying (probably 

piece work) 2.47 


D.F. 


1.87% 
1.84** 
Car and truck loaders 196 1.77 
Machine off-bearers, 

lowest payroll 

rate found 
* Kiln, ** Air, 


Pacific Chemical 
Exposition 


James O. Clayton, research associate of 
the California Research Corporation, has 
been appointed chairman of the Pacific 
Chemical Exposition, scheduled for No- 
vember 1-5, 1949, at the San Francisco 
Civic Auditorium. Other members and 
their duties are: Donald W. Baldra, Scher- 
ing Corporation, publicity; Lloyd F. 
Brooke, California Research Corporation, 
movies; Dorr H. Etzler, California Re- 
search Corporation, treasurer; Leo R. 
Gardner, California Spray Chemical Cor: 
poration, conference programs ; Hans Line- 
weaver, Western Regional Research Lab- 
oratory, committee secretary; Miss Valerie 
Phillips, San Francisco College for Wom- 
en, section lounge; L. W. Van Doren, 
Oronite Chemical Company, information; 
and Worden Waring, Shell Development 
Company, registration. 


SMOKEY JOE SAYS, 


y CHY~— oo 


Smelters Escape 
Switching Charges 


A permanent injunction was issued in 
January by a three-judge statutory federal 
court against the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, restraining the ICC from im- 
posing switching charges against Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Company smelt- 
ers at Leadville, Colorado, and Garfield, 
Murray and Midvale, Utah, for movement 
of cars within the smelters. 


These movements include the necessary 
services for weighing, thawing, sampling, 
and other terminal services which are cus- 
tomarily included in the line-haul rates. 
The excess costs which the ICC order 
would have required the AS&R to absorb 
would have totaled nearly $200,000 an- 
nually, and at Leadville would have 
amounted to more than $2 a ton of lead 
bullion produced. 


Handle Carefully 


A grass roots campaign to reduce freight 
loss and damage has been inaugurated by 
Union Pacific Railroad’s freight claim de- 
partment. It is based on a series of 12 
posters directed to freight handlers, oper- 
ating men and all others associated with 
the movement of freight, which will ap- 
pear on bulletin boards at freight houses, 
yard offices and other strategic points along 
Union Pacific’s 10,000 miles of track with 
a new poster appearing each month. 


“ACCURACY | 
Counts in the Steel \ 
Business, Too” 


STRIP STEEL CUT EXACTLY TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


<crseastineniessneeme 


%* Complete warehouse stocks and slitting facilities. Hot and cold rolled 
low carbon strip steel — Kaiser aluminum — USS stainless strip steel. 


J.T. COOPER S$ 


SO HAWTHORNE ST. + 
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DOuglas 2-7258 
SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIFORNIA 


Our 10th Anniversary 


Ee 


LOS ANGELES 


aoe ia 


Tate 


4800 CORONA AVE 


Ucs 


* JEfferson 6196 
CALIFORNIA 





LABOR 


and the 
INDUSTRIAL WEST 


Use These Powerful Facts to 
Support Taft-Hartley Act 


HE facts refute Secretary Tobin's 

l statement that the Labor Manage- 

ment Relations Act “has brought 
confusion to the field of labor relations. 

It has reduced industrial strife and pro- 
moted the public welfare, without infringe- 
ment of any essential and legitimate rights 
of labor. 

During the first four months of 1947 
immediately preceding passage of the Act 
there were 2958 strikes, as against 2130 
strikes for the same period in 1948. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that the 
average hourly earnings of all industry 
workers increased from $1.236 in August, 
1947 to $1.363 September, 1948. Since the 
passage of the Act union membership has 
shown a gain of more than 500,000 mem- 
bers. 


Working Conditions Improved 


Unions have also made great gains in 
improved working conditions and _ so- 
called fringe benefits such as holiday al- 
lowances, vacations, and participation in 
union welfare funds. When we consider 
that the majority of these gains were ac- 
complished without strikes, it is difficult to 
understand how any one can contend that 
the Taft-Hartley law created labor insta- 
bility or interfered with collective bar- 
gaining processes. 

Since June, 1947, more than 2,000 col- 
lective bargaining agreements have been 
negotiated with a minimum of difficulty in 
San Francisco alone. The organization of 
which I am president deals with more than 
300 labor unions. I can unhesitatingly say 
that the Act has contributed to improved 
labor relations in our area. It has been help- 
ful in eliminating work stoppages and 
threatened boycotts. 


Work Stoppage Stopped 
For example, in the foundry industry in 
northern California prior to the adoption 
of the Taft-Hartley Law, there was an av- 
erage of one unauthorized work stoppage 
per month. Since then there has not been 
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a single unauthorized work stoppage at 
the plant of any of the 60 members of the 
California Metal Trades Association. 


Contracts Not Outlawed 

Mr. Tobin states that the ban upon the 
closed shop “‘has resulted in the outlawing 
of collective bargaining agreements which 
had been mutually beneficial to both labor 
and management and had assisted in the 
maintenance of industrial peace for a pe- 
riod of over 100 years.” It is true that the 
Taft-Hartley Law did outlaw the closed 
shop provisions of many contracts. It did 
not, however, outlaw the entire contracts 
or disrupt established relations between 
employers and unions operating under 
closed shop contracts. 

More than 50 per cent of our labor con- 
tracts in San Francisco contain the closed 


shop provision and approximately 40 per . 


How To Prove That 
The Taft-Hartley Act 
Should Not Be Changed 


Employers wishing to have facts 
at hand with which to combat the 
efforts in Congress to substitute a new 
‘measure for the Taft-Hartley Act will 
find good ammunition in the accom- 
panying clean-cut, factual statement 
by Almon E. Roth of San Francisco 
before the Senate Labor Committee 
on February 4, 1949, opposing the 
bill now before Congress. 

Mr. Roth is president of the San 
Francisco Employers Council of 2,000 
members, has served as president of 
the Waterfront Employers Associa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast, as president 
of the American Shipowners Asso- 
ciation, as an industry member of the 
National War Labor Board, and an 
an industry representative at the 
President’s Labor-Management Con- 
ference in November, 1945. 


cent contain the union shop provision. 
With very few exceptions all of these con- 
tracts have continued in operation, and 
when terminated have been revised and ex- 
tended in accordance with the law. 


I agree that the requirement for elec- 
tions to authorize a union shop where one 
already exists in most cases is an idle ges- 
ture, and I see no objection to amending 
the law to eliminate the necessity of an 
election after the first contract. In my judg- 
ment the transition from closed shop to 
union shop status has been accomplished 
with a minimum of industrial strife but 
with considerable grumbling on the part 
of labor leaders. 

My principal objection to the closed 
shop is that it gives the union leader or the 
hierarchy in control of the union a com- 
plete monopoly over work opportunity and 
deprives the employer of his right to select 
workers on the basis of competence and 
suitability. 

Political Machine 

It converts a union into a political ma- 
chine, in which each new worker is in- 
debted to the officers in charge for his job. 
Act to permit self-determination of rep- 
resentation is often flaunted and nullified. 
The secondary boycott is such a powerful 
weapon that prior to the adoption of the 
Taft-Hartley Law in many cases no attempt 
was ever made to establish the right of rep- 
resentation. By threats or actual use of the 
secondary boycott a great many employers 
especially small ones, can be forced to 
grant closed shops irrespective of and often 
contrary to the wishes of their employees. 
The employer's only choice is to sign of 
face ruin by having his principal suppliers 
or customers taken from him. 


Injunctions 
Mr. Tobin lays great emphasis upon the 
evils of labor injunctions, but does not cite 
any facts to indicate that labor has been 
treated unfairly or injured by the carefully 
restricted use of the injunction which the 
Taft-Hartley Law authorized. 
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Instead, he refers to our experiences in 
this country prior to the adoption of the 
Norris-Laguardia Act. The records show 
that the injunctive remedy provided for in 
the Taft-Hartley Law has rarely been used. 
Injunctions under the Taft-Hartley Law 
have been issued in only 21 cases. In six 
of these, the injunction was granted at the 
request of the President to prevent national 
emergency strikes. 


Impartial Investigation 


In all cases injunctions were issued only 
after full and impartial investigation of 
the facts and upon application of the At- 
torney General or the General Counsel of 
the National Labor Relations Board. It 
suvuld be noted that the Taft-Hartley Law 
makes no provision for injunctions on the 
application of private parties. 


Secondary Boycotts 


President Truman himself has charac- 
terized secondary boycotts as ‘unjustifiable 
practices and abuses,” but has limited his 
condemnation to secondary boycotts “when 
used to further jurisdiction disputes or to 
compel employers to violate the National 
Labor Relations Act.” 


The Secretary of Labor has referred to 
“unjustifiable” secondary boycotts. Per- 
sonally, I know of no union cause which 
justifies wilful injury to innocent third 
parties. If there are any justifiable uses for 
the secondary boycott they should be 
spelled out in this Bill and supported by 
evidence of their justification. 


Curb Excessive Power 


Secretary Tobin complains that the ban 
against secondary boycotts has interfered 
with labor’s organizational efforts. Of 
course it has. It was intended to curb cer- 
tain excessive and unjustifiable uses of 
power by labor and in so doing has well 
served the public interest and protected in- 
nocent third parties. 


There can be no possible justification for 
the use of a secondary boycott to force rec- 
ognition of a union. The law provides a 
method for obtaining certification through 
orderly processes, and it protects the union 
against any unfair practices by an employer 
which might interfere with its legitimate 
organizational efforts. Its use to enforce 
compulsory membership in a labor union 
without proof of authority to represent the 
majority of employees clearly violates the 
purpose and intent of the Wagner Act, 
which is to guarantee workers the right of 
self-determination of their authorized col- 
lective bargaining agent. 


Without Reason 


I know of no reason why the aims of 
union organizers should be paramount to 
the rights of innocent third parties, or why 
such leaders should be vested with power 
to inflict injury upon innocent third parties 
with impunity. 
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Use of the secondary boycott against 
canneries, dairies, and other food process- 
ing plants prior to the adoption of the Taft- 
Hartley Law resulted in critical losses of 
food supplies. It puts the farmers at the 
mercy of ambitious labor organizers who 
seek to organize transit farm labor. If the 
provisions of this Bill are adopted in the 
present form you can expect a widespread 
use of this lazy man’s method of organ- 
izing unions. Furthermore, we shall see a 
revival of the indefensible practice of im- 
posing feather bedding and make work re- 
strictions upon industry through the use of 
secondary boycotts. 

If the law is passed in its present form 
without any requirement that unions, as 
well as employers bargain in good faith, 
the secondary boycott will again be used to 
impose unilateral terms and conditions of 
employment upon employers and workers 
without any pretense at collective bargain- 
ing. 

The Taft-Hartley Law has unquestion- 
ably acted as an effective deterent to the 
unjustifiable use of the secondary boycott 
and in this respect has been a most stabiliz- 
ing influence in the field of labor relations 


U.S. Conciliation Service 

I have dealt personally with the Con- 
ciliation Service for some 12 years and 
during that time the organizations of which 
I have been president have employed the 
services of that department in approxi- 
mately 300 instances. I have discussed the 
work of the Conciliation Service with 
hundreds of employers and employer rep- 
resentatives. As a result of these experi- 
ences I strongly urge that the Conciliation 
Service be continued as an independent 
agency for the following reasons: 

1. The effectiveness of the Conciliation 
Service depends in a large measure upon 
its reputation for impartiality. 

2. An agency which is operated under 
the direction of the Secretary of Labor who 


ALMON ROTH 
President, San Francisco Employers Council 


is charged by law with the duty of pro- 
moting the interests of labor, in the very 
nature of things cannot be regarded by 
employers as impartial. The very nature 
of Conciliation Service requires that both 
parties have the utmost confidence in the 
conciliator and that they be willing to deal 
with him on a confidential basis. 


Experience 


I know from personal experience that it 
has often been difficult under the former 
set-up to persuade employers to accept con- 
ciliation or to extend their confidence to 
the field representatives of the Conciliation 
Service. 


National Emergencies 


I favor the retention of the present pro- 
vision relating to national emergency 
strikes with some modifications, for the 
following reasons: 

1. The provisions of the present law 
have been in effect for too short a time to 
fairly appraise their effectiveness. 

2. The present procedures have proven 
reasonably effective. In only one out of 
seven cases where they were employed by 
the President, have they failed to prevent a 
national strike. This is a rather impressive 
record of effectiveness. 


No Objection 


I see no objection to the elimination of 
the requirement for the vote on the em- 
ployers last offer, nor to the elimination of 
the Boards of Inquiry,-which have contrib- 
uted little to the settlement of disputes and 
in some instances they have no doubt in- 
terfered with the process of conciliation, as 
testified by Mr. Ching. 

The President should be granted autho- 
rity to ask for an extension of the cooling 
off period and for the establishment of an 
additional cooling off period in cases 
where, in his judgment, such an extension 
or a new cooling off period is advisable. 
The very possibility that the President 
might ask for an extension and the main- 
tenance of the status quo would act as a 
stimulant for the settlement of disputes. 

In some instances new issues may arise 
after the cooling off period has expired and 
a strike has been called, as in the case of 
the recent maritime strike. If the President 
had secured an extension or a renewal of 
the injunction in that case we would have 
been able to work out a settlement without 
the resulting hardship and losses. 

I do not believe that the procedures for 
dealing with national emergencies pro- 
vided for in this Bill will prove effective 
for the following reasons: 


Not Effective 


1. The Bill provides no effective meth- 
od for delaying a strike. It is naive to ex- 
pect that all labor leaders will respect the 
President’s proclamation which amounts to 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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GENERAL WAGE CHANGES IN PACIFIC-ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION 
NOVEMBER 16 TO DECEMBER 31, 1948 
Compiled from various sources by Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wage Analysis Branch 


CALIFORNIA 
Pacific Can Co. 


Essex Wire Corp. of Calif. 
Consolidated Vultee 


Aircraft & Solar 
Aircraft 


Western Nipple Mfg. Co. 
Economy Steel Co. 

Eleven rock & gravel co's 
Venetian Blind Mfrs. Assn. 


San Mateo Times 


Twelve lithographing 


companies 


American Potash & 


Chemical Corp. 


Eleven tire & rubber co's 
Coat & suit manufacturers 


Calif. Hand Print Co. 


Boat builders and repair 


companies 


California Condenseries 


C & H Sugar Refin. Corp. 


C & H Sugar Refin. Corp. 


Hunt Foods, Inc. 


Pillsbury-Globe Mills 


Cookie shops 
Macaroni shops 


Pac. Greyhound Lines 


Transcontinental Bus 


System, Inc. 


Santa Fe Bus Lines 
Eight members of Truck 


Owners Assn. 


Continental Air Lines 


American-Hawaiian 


S.S. Co. 


Pac. American Shipowners 


Assn. 


Pac. American Shipowners 


Assn. 


Pacific Tankers, Inc. and 
Coastwise Bulk Carriers, 


Inc. 


Waterfront Employers Assn. 


West Coast Waterfront & 
Ship Employers and 


ARA Co. 


East Bay Hotel Assn. 
Laundryowners Assn. 


of Alameda Co. 






Pac. Greyhound Lines 





Greyhound Bus Co. 
Bay Cities Transit Co. 


Location 
Los Angeles 


San Diego 


San Diego 

Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
San Bernardino 


Oakland-S. Francisco 


San Mateo 


San Bernardino, Las 
Vegas, Los Angeles, 


Phoenix 


Trona 
L.A. and vicinity 
Los Angeles 


Los Angeles 


San Diego 


California 


Crockett 


Crockett 

Santa Clara 
Sacramento 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 


San Diego 





Seven West. states 


Santa Monica 


Seven West. states 


Eureka 
Nation-wide 


San Francisco 
West Coast 


West Coast 


San Francisco 
West Coast 


West Coast 


San Fran. Bay area 
Oakland and vicinity 


Date 
About 12/1 


11/29 


11/24 
Retro. 11/15 
12/15 

12/1 

About 11/16 


About 12/10 
12/31 


12/1 
12/1 
12/17 


12/27 


About 12/6 


12/6 


12/2 


11/30 

12/6 

11/48 
Retro. 8/22 
Retro. 8/22 
12/1 


11/1 


Retro. 10/24 
About 12/1 


(Retro. to 6/1/48) 


Nov. ’48 
Retro. 11/1 
Nov. °48 
12/3 

12/6 

12/1 

Effec. 11/1 
About 11/29 
About 12/3 
11/1 

12/1 


*Add 


Amount of 
Increase 


New scale com- 
parable industry 
scale 


8 per cent 


14 cents 

61 cents 

8-13 cents 

15 cents 

5c to learners, 
7¥/4c to others 
$10.50 per wk. 
$4-$8 per wk. 


11 cents 
10-15 cents 
5 cents 


Avg. 10c 


17 cents* 


Number of 
W orkers 


70 


144 journeymen 
electricians 


70 
35 
150 
350 


180 


150 


136 


1200 


*Add Sc effect’e 2/1/49 


to journeymen 


10c across board 


10c or 8 per cent, 
whichever higher 


do. 
71, cents 
10 cents 
6Y2 cents 
71/2 cents 
10 cents 


10 cents 


10 to 14 per cent 
8 cents 


New rate 61/4 mi. 


6 cents 


Avg. 20 per cent 
(approx. $35) 


12 cents 


9 per cent 
($21 per mo.) 


$21 per month 


121 cents 
15 cents 
(approx. 9 pct.) 


10 per cent 
(approx. $29 mo.) 


50 cents per day 


7c per hour* 
c effec. 3/1/49 


Creamery, con- 
densery and 
cheese workers 


1380 


400 

125 

Less than 100 
Approx. 800 


160 


3600 


Bus operators 
and mechanics 


300 drivers 


Drivers 
Hostesses 


65 
7000 


Firemen in off- 
shore, intercoastal 
& Alaskan trades 


225 
15,000 


1000 
250 
1250 





Other Economic 
Benefits 


Improved vac. and holi- 
days. Shift premium 
10% for 2nd, 15% 3rd 


8 paid holi., 2 wks. vaca- 
tion, 8c differential for 
night shift 


Added vac. benefits 


Improved health and 
vacation fund 


Paid vac. and 61/4 paid 
hol., plus ins. benefits 


6 paid hol. and double 
time if worked 


do. 





Extra pay for ground 
time; add. meal exp. and 
allow.; free uniforms 
after 1 yr.; night taxi 
allowance 


Added vac. benefits 
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TAFT-HARTLEY (Continued from Page 73) 
nothing more than a request that they 
maintain the status quo. 


Unsatisfactory Provisions 

2. The provisions for fact finding would 
be unsatisfactory. In practice the employer 
would be under great compulsion to ac- 
cept the Board’s findings whereas labor 
unions, if we can judge by past experience, 
would be likely to disregard the recom- 
mendations. 

We had such experiences with fact find- 
ing in the railroad industry. In other 
words, in practice the process would like- 
ly b: a one-way street. Neither do I favor 
co,apulsory arbitration. 


Non-Communist Affidavit 

Besides the non-Communist affidavit re- 
quirement, many other meritorious pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Law which 
have been omitted from this Bill, including 
the restraint against intimidation of work- 
ers, requirement for filing by unions of 
financial statements, the requirement that 
unions bargain collectively in good faith, 
the so-called freedom of speech for em- 
ployers provisions and others. I think it 
is a fair assumption that no attempt was 
made to justify the repeal of these desirable 
features because their deletion from a fair- 
ly balanced labor relations act cannot be 
justified. 

It is generally recognized by both the 
public and labor that the non-Communist 
requirement has had a most helpful and 
salutory effect in pointing up and stimu- 
lating the efforts of unions to rid them- 
selves of Communist influences. 


NLRB Reorganization 

It has been our experience on the Pa- 
cific Coast that the separation of the judi- 
cial and prosecutor functions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has increased 
its effectiveness and its prestige. The em- 
ployers that I represent, and I believe em- 
ployers generally, strongly favor the re- 
tention of the present setup of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 


Oregon Safety 
Code Revised 

The Oregon safety code revision has 
been completed and now awaits acceptance 
by the State Industrial Commission. Two 
paragraphs are of particular importance 
to Oregon lumber employers: 

(1) Paragraph 8.24 which reads: “Em- 
ployees required to work where overhead 
structures, equipment of materials create a 
hazard shall be provided with hard hats 
and are required to wear them at all times 
while so employed.” 

(2) Paragraph 9.28 which reads: “On 
or before July 1, 1949, all foremen, super- 
Visors or persons in charge of employees 
shall have an approved current first aid 
certificate.”” (Exceptions are made in prep- 
aration time for newly promoted foreman 
and for temporary supervisors. ) 
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another step forward 
«1 the industrial growth 
of the west... 


.-- to serve your STEEL FABRICATION 
needs more rapidly and efficiently! 


This beautiful new two story office building 
housing our executive, sales, engineering and 
general offices not only dramatizes our rapid 
growth but symbolizes the confidence placed 
in us by an ever-increasing number of leading 
western industrial concerns who depend on 
Independent Iron Works, Inc., for rapid, expert, 
economical steel fabrication. TO YOU, OUR 
VALUED CUSTOMERS, WE SAY THANKS! 


Call on INDEPENDENT for immediate work 
or consultation on future plans 


STH & PINE STS., OAKLAND 7, CALIF. 





WESTE 


California 
Z. G. Peck appointed 


regional director of the 
Glidden Company's Pa- 
cific Coast paint and 
varnish division. With 
Glidden since 1920, he 
has been the firm's re- 
gional director of the 
Adams and Elting divi- 
sion in Chicago for 16 
years. Succeeds Earl L. 
Ehrke, who becomes 
supervisor of industrial 
sales for the Pacific 
Coast. 


Arthur E. Stoddard elected president of the 
Union Pacific railroad, succeeding George F. 
Ashby, retired. 


W. D. Davies succeeds Henry Carmean as 
manager Sutter Packing Co., Palo Alto. Latter 
advances to other executive duties in Safeway, 
of which Sutter is a subsidiary. 


J. R. Pullen, for ten years plant manager 
Foster & Wood cannery at Lodi, returns after 
two years’ absence since the company was sold 
to Stokely Bros. in 1946. 


Floyd Snodgrass promoted to general man- 
ager Nordstrom Valve plant, Oakland, from 
assistant general manager. 


John C. Bennett, Utility Trailer Co., Los An- 
geles, elected western vice president of Truck- 
Trailer Manufacturers Association. 


W. H. Stevens will be general superintendent 
for California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, in charge of both the Crockett plant and 
the reopened Potrero plant in San Francisco 
purchased a year ago from Western Sugar Re- 
fining Company when the Spreckels interests 
discontinued cane operations. Carl L. Morse, 
former superintendent for Western, becomes 
superintendent of the Potrero plant. 


A. H. Rude, vice president of Aerojet En- 
gineering Corp., named executive vice presi- 
dent of the firm. He also became managing di- 
rector of General Tire & Rubber Co.'s California 
operations, replacing Dan A. Kimball, who is 
now Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air, 
recently appointed by President Truman. 


Engineering staff of the California Aeronau- 
tics Commission has made the following ap- 
pointments: W. B. Whisenand to Airport De- 
sign Engineer for northern California; Charles 
M. O'Donnell to Airport Planning Engineer for 
northern California; Ray Maurseth to Airport 
Design Engineer for southern California. An 
Airport Planning Engineer for southern Cali- 
fornia will be appointed in the near future. 


David C. Patrick be- 
comes personnel man- 
ager of W. P. Fuller & 
Co. He has been with 
the firm for the past 12 
years, recently serving as 
special assistant to the 
president on personnel 
matters. 





RS AT 


Dr. Kenneth T. Ferrell named to head opera- 
tions at Sardih Products Co., Turlock plant, 
succeeding Barney York. 


A. A. Lowe, superintendent of safety in six 
western states for Southern Pacific, has retired 
after a 44 year railroad career. 


Edwin A. Olson, formerly assistant freight 
traffic manager with the Soo Line Railroad, has 
been named general traffic manager for Libby, 
McNeill & Libby, food canners. He replaces 
A. W. Bankert, retired. 


Dr. Theodore W. Evans steps up from man- 
ager to director of research at the Emeryville 
laboratories of Shell Development Co. He is 
succeeded by Bruno Stolley, former assistant 
manager of personnel for Shell Oil Co. in New 
York. 

. 


Charles Ahern appointed assistant vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Pacific Fruit Ex- 
press. A. L. Holst, superintendent of the car 
service department in Los Angeles succeeds Mr. 
Ahern as assistant general manager of the car 
service department. 


Paul C. McMillan named manager of Con- 
santo Chemical Co.’s new Export Sales Depart- 
ment office at 111 Sutter St., San Francisco. 





R. C. Thumann (left) graduates from ex- 
ecutive vice president of United Employers to 
president of the organization. Succeeds Ford 
M. Tussing, president since April, 1946, and 
who will now act as chairman of the board. 
Thumann joins Paraffine Companies staff as 
director of labor relations and personnel, but 
will devote a part of his time to United Em- 
ployers as non-paid president. E. A. Woodside 
(right), United Employers’ chief negotiator 
since April, 1946, becomes manager of the 
employer group. 


Charles W. Lang assumes post of research 
and development engineer for Engineering Con- 
trols, Inc., Los Angeles. Ralph A. Chamberlain 
joins the firm as sales engineer; R. E. Douglas 
promoted to assistant to the president. 


Sheldon Allen, assistant treasurer of Leslie 
Salt Co., named secretary of the firm succeed- 
ing J. S. Elkeman. 


Walter K. Hines moves up from general sales 
manager to general manager of Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers, Fresno, following retirement of Wil- 
liam N. Keeler. Assistant general manager is 
Carlos Phillips, formerly controller. 


Dr. Edward L. Kropa joins Borden Co.'s 
chemical division as chemical director. 





James H. Curtis, manager of General Po 
troleum Corp.'s Torrance refinery, appointed 
manager of refineries in the firm’s manufactur. 
ing department He will supervise all company 
refining operations. A. E. Thompson, who has 
been assistant manager, steps up to manager of 
the Torrance plant. 


Globe Products Manufacturing Co. make the 
following appointments: W. B. Merriam, execu. 
tive vice president, elected president of the firm; 
R. E. Lockhard, sales manager, elected vice 
president in charge of sales; Thomas O’H. Mc- 
Ardle, formerly with the Lynn Co. in Burbank, 
now heads Globe's contract division. 


D. L. Swinnerton promoted to Apex Steel 
Corp., Ltd. executive vice president; Robert S. 
Grover upped to vice president and treasurer; 
D. L. Robertson becomes vice president in 
charge of sales. 


David E. Eichelberger, vice-president of 
American Marietta Co., becomes president of 
the firm's subsidiary, Leon Finch, Ltd., Los An- 
geles, succeeding Leon Fiach, retired. Eichel- 
berger will continue to direct all the company's 
Pacific coast divisions—Schorn Paint Manufact- 
uring Co., Seattle, and the adhesive, resin, and 
chemical divisions located in Seattle and Van- 
couver, B. C. 


Douglas E. Bryant, formerly New England 
technical representative for Rohn & Haas, named 
manager of Leon Finch, Ltd. 


John J. Sullivan becomes manager of per- 
sonnel for Southern Pacific, replacing John G, 
Torian, retired after 42 years with the firm. 


H. Z. Baldwin, sécretary of California Pack- 
ing Corp., retires after 44 years’ company serv- 
ice. N. A. Hollister elected secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer in his place. A. L. Croce, A. J. 
Wallsten, and H. L. Stewart elected assistant 
secretaries. 


Colorado 


Jack Munroe, veteran Colorado truck and 
machinery dealer, named president of Dean 
Gillespie & Co., Denver. Rod St. Clair, af- 
filiated with the firm since 1947 but formerly 
assistant general manager of Colorado Springs 
Transit Co., becomes vice president. 


Oregon 
G. Robert 


treaserer. 


Dodson elected treasurer of 


D. B. Leonard appointed assistant general 
manager of Pacific Power & Light Co. in charge 
of Oregon operations outside of Portland. He 
succeeds Charles M. Sanford, who, prior to 
retiring, will act as consultant to the president. 


James T. Gow joins 
Electrical Steel Foundry 
Co. Portland, as chi 
metallurgist. Will have 
complete charge of all 
phases of the foundry’s 
metallurgical depatt- 
ment, covering sand €02- 
trol, chemical control, 
physical testing, radio- 
graph inspection, cast 
studies, melting aa 
pouring, field calls and 
assistance, and research. 
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Utah 


Kennecott Copper makes the following pro- 
motions: Ernest C. Stmkins from first assistant 
track foreman to general hill foreman at the 
open pit mine; John O. Neimi from second to 
first assistant track foreman, replacing Mr. Sim- 
kins; S. A. Gudmundsen to second assistant 
master mechanic in the shops. Mr. Simkins suc- 
ceeds J. C. Landenberger Jr., who was recently 
upped to director of labor relations. 


Howard G. Pelletier, general freight agent 
for Union Pacific railroad at Salt Lake City, 
appointed gereral agent with headquarters at 
Fresno, California. Fred L. Morgan, foreign 
freight agent at New York City, will replace 
Mr. Pelletier gt Salt Lake City. 


Washington 


F. D. Helversen steps up from divisional in- 
dustrial engineer for Crown Zellerbach’s three 
Western Waxed Paper converting divisions, be- 
comes chief industrial engineer for C.-Z. Suc- 
ceeds B. F. Warren, who becomes converting 
manager of the Crown-Zellerbach mill at Camas, 
Wash. 


Reg Plymire upped to Puget Power Co.'s 
assistant to the executive vice president, report- 
ing to L. E. Karrer. Charles C. F. Terrell, in 
charge of Puget Sound Power & Light opera- 
tions, and handling labor relations. He is con- 
sidered the best informed layman on atomic 
energy. 


F. G. Brooks, supervisor of branch office 
organization for Marshall-Wells Co., appointed 
manager of Seattle branch. He succeeds George 
S. McQuade, who was named Duluth branch 


Wyoming 


John C. Miller, since 1943 a staff assistant 
at Medicine Bow national forest, has been trans- 
ferred to the Grand Mesa forest in western Colo- 
rado in a similar capacity. He is succeeded by 
Phillip Heaton, who has been a staff assistant 
and district ranger on several Rocky Mountain 
region forests. 


John R. McNulty has resigned as division 
director of personnel for the Ohio Oil Company 
at Casper, to take position of manager of in- 
dustrial relations.for Husky Refining Company 
at Cody. 


Associations Elect: 


California State Brewers Institute—Karl F. 
Schuster, president of Acme Breweries, reelected 
to 14th consecutive term as president; James H. 
Hamilton reappointed secretary. 


National Association of Educational Buyers— 
D. L. McNamara, USC, elected chairman of 
southern California region. 


National Wool Growers Association—How- 
ard Vaughn, Dixon, Solano county, elected pres- 
dent; Art Bohosky, Yakima, Wash., vice presi- 
dent replacing Vaughn; vice presidents relected 
include T. C. Bacon, Twin Falls, Idaho; Harry 
J. Devereux, Rapid City, S. D.; Ray W. Wil- 
loughby, San Angelo, Texas; John A. Reed, 
Kemmerer, Wyoming. J. M. Jones of Salt Lake 
City reappointed secretary. 


Central California chapter of Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America—Art B. Smith, 
vice president of Engineers, Ltd. and a partner 
of Swinerton & Walberg, elected president; 
Harold O. Sjoberg, vice president; Carl N. 
Swenson, treasurer; William E. Hague, secre- 
tary-manager. 


Western Frozen Food Processors Association 
—James O. Dempsey (Dempsey-Hudson Pack- 
ing Co.) renamed president; Mel K. Spigel 


(Continued on page 78) 
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COMPOSITION _ At MAT 
oe 


large volume 
rint production 


Never before has a Whiteprinter been able to offer you all the 
advantages found in this new Volumatic Model 93. It is the 
last word in large volume production of high quality direct 
positive BW prints. Advance models of this machine have 
already proved that it reduces reproduction costs . . . by faster 
production, less wastage, lower maintenance, simpler operation. 


D mm it has countless uses. The Volumatic, like other 
Bruning Whiteprinters, produces sharp, highly 
legible copies of engineering drawings and 
documents . . . anything that is printed, drawn, 
written or typed on a translucent medium. Its 
uses increase daily as more and more business 
and industries turn to the BW Process to elim- 
inate the costly practice of transcribing doc- 
uments, forms and records of all kinds. 


Pian 


///P 
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It is extremely versatile. The Volumatic Model 
93 produces sharp BW prints from post card 


- | SHE TAY |oae size up to 42-inches wide and unlimited length. 


: | You can have light, medium or card weight 
Peron SET" a haut moms |= prints ... prints on tinted stocks ... prints on 
= is IF film or cloth . . . prints with colored lines. 


Anyone can operate it. The operation of the 
BW Model 93 has been simplified to the point 
where a girl can learn to operate it in less 
than an hour. 

Faster operation. The new Bruning Volumatic 
produces BW Prints at speeds up to 105 square 
feet a minute. The prints are delivered dry and 
ready for instant use. 


Completely odorless. The BW Process is com- 
pletely odorless. BW machines do not require 
outside ventilation or exhaust ducts. They can be 
installed anywhere without offense. 


it is mobile. There are no pipe or plumbing 
connections to tie this machine to one spot. It 
ea can be moved easily to convenient locations. 
= Uniform quality control. BW Model 93 auto- 
s matically and instantaneously coordinates de- 
veloping and printing speeds. Changes in 
printing speed never result in over or under 
developed prints. A further safeguard to quality 
is Bruning’s built-in constant voltage trans- 
former which assures uniform operation of the 
machine although line voltages may vary from 
190 to 250 volts AC. 


Sead today for full information. Let us 


send you a complete 
file of literature de- 
scribing the new BW 
Model 93 and the 
BW mediums you can 
use with it. See for 
yourself the extreme 
versatility, economy 
and speed of this 


VOLUMATIC MODEL 93 ee 


Charles Bruning Company, Inc. 


4704-20 West Montrose Avenue, Chicago 41, Ill. 


New York + Chicago + LosAngeles + and 11 other cities 
Other Bruning products you should know about — Drafting Machines 


Sensitized Papers & Cloth + Tracing Papers + Erasing Machines + Drafting Room 
Furniture + Slide Rules + Surveying Instruments + and many other products. 
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Mfg. Co. 




















for ek pert 
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conveyor problems 
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(Los Angeles) 4 


























you're assured of top job performance with 


* 
ALVEYors 


the word for every conveyor need 

















Call your nearest Mailler Sear- 





GRAVITY ROLLER VERTICAL 
BELT LIVEROLLER WHEEL 
survey recommendations and CHAIN APRON INCLINED 
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stimates by experts in the con- PUSHER BAR BELT TABL 
_ Y P TELESCOPIC SECTIONS 


les office for plant transport 























veyor field... Men who can 







“think through” your particular You'll find Alveyors* in Amer- 



















problem, because they are spe- ica’s leading bottling plants, 
cialists who have “lived through” dairies, breweries, factories and 
the plant transport problems of warehouses. The Mailler Searles 
diversified industry. coast offices are listed below. 








*trademark 


MAILLER SEARLES, INC. « WEST COAST OFFICES 










300 SEVENTH STREET 805 NORTH BRAND BLVD. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. GLENDALE 3, CALIF. 

TELEPHONE HEMLOCK 1-8171 ; TELEPHONE CHAPMAN 5-3656 
FOOD INDUSTRIES EQUIPMENT CO., District Associates 

1412 N. W. 14th AVENUE 3222 WESTERN AVENUE 

PORTLAND 9, OREGON SEATTLE 99, WASHINGTON 

TELEPHONE BROADWAY 2822 TELEPHONE ALDER 3390 
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(Spigel Farms, Inc.) vice president; K. G. 
Eberts (Honor Brand) succeeds Charles Col. 
lins (Frostcraft Packing Co.) as treasurer. 


Independent Refiners Association of Cali. 
fornia—C. A. Johnson (Holly Development 
Co.) elected president; D. B. O'Neill, vice 
president and general manager; William Ff, 
Barshfield, vice president; N. D. Taylor, sec. 
retary-treasurer. 


Rocky Mountain Oil Industry Information 
Committee: Paul Hirth, Continental Oil Co., 
manager. Executive committee: Louis G. 
Wilke, Phillips Petroleum Company, vice-chair. 
man; L. L. Leabo, Denver, Bay Petroleum 
Corporation, Colorado chairman; C. J. West- 
cott, Boise, Idaho, Westcott Oil Company, Idaho 
chairman; Branson G. Stevenson, Great Falls, 
Montana, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Mon- 
tana chairman; H. A. Wallace, Salt Lake City, 
Utah Oil Refining Company, Utah chairman; 
E. T. Storey, Cheyenne, Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana), Wyoming chairman. Segment chair- 
men: C, W. Overton, Carter Oil Company, 
marketing; H. A. Stewart, production; R. B, 
Wilson, transportation, all of Denver; Dr. C. 


C. Buchler, Casper, Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), 
refining. 

General members: M. H. Robineau, Frontier 
Refining Company; John R. McCusker, Red 
Dot Oil Company, both of Denver; Glenn E. 
Nielson, of Cody, Wyoming, Husky Refining 
Company; and Melvin J. Rupp, secretary. 


Western Pine Association: president, E, C. 
Olson, E. C. Olson Lumber Co., Spokane; vice- 
presidents, U. R. Armstrong, Hallack & How- 
ard Lumber Co., Cascade, Idaho; M. R. Prest- 
ridge, M. R. Prestridge Lumber Co., Alama- 
gordo, N. M.; treasurer, M. W. Myers, Shev- 
lin-Hixson Lumber Co., Bend, Ore. 


Waterfront Employers Association of the Pa- 
cific Coast and the Pacific American Shipown- 
ers Association re-elect Frank P. Foisie, presi- 
dent of the WEA and J. B. Bryan as Pacific 
American Shipowners Association president. 


All other officers of the two organizations 
return ~o office. They include: Henry Clark, 
vice president; J. A. Robertson, secretary; K. 
F. Saysette, treasurer of the Waterfront Em- 
ployers Association; and for the Pacific Amer- 
ican Shipowners Association, W. L. C. Brown, 
vice president; R. M. Pierce, secretary; and 
K. F. Saysette, treasurer. 

Donald Watson, San Francisco manager of 
the Weyerhaeuser Steamship Company, replaces 
Gerald A. Dundon, vice president of Pope and 
Talbot, as WEA vice president. John Cush- 
ing, president of the Matson Navigation Com- 
pany, elected to the PASA vice presidency, re- 
placing Thomas Plant, former vice president of 
American Hawaiian Steamship Company, re 
tired. 


Vacation and Sick 
Leave Analysis 

An analysis by the California Division 
of Labor Statistics and Research of 1,241 
agreements indicates that 1,106 contracts, 
or 89 per cent of the total, granted paid va- 
cations. In manufacturing industries, 98 
per cent of the contracts granted vacations. 
In 1941, the total was 54 per cent. 

Nearly 20 per cent of all contracts an- 
alyzed in 1948 provided for sick leave with 
pay, compared with 12 per cent in 1944. 
Agreements granting sick leave with pay 
during illness were found in 36 of the 45 
industry divisions covered by these con- 
tracts. 
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U.S.A.. NOT USA 


If American business has its way, world 
markets will never again be swamped with 
manufactured articles labeled “Made in 
USA” but actually produced in a Japanese 
town so named in order to fool the cus- 
tomers. Recommendations, designed to 
govern Japanese trademarks, patents and 
copyrights in the post-war era, are being 
submitted to Washington by the Far East- 
America Council of Commerce and Indus- 
try, Inc., of which Charles Kendrick, presi- 
dent of Schlage Lock Co., San Francisco, is 
national chairman. 

This is because recent SCAP directives 
authorize the Japanese Patent Office to ac- 
cept applications by persons outside Japan 
for patents, utility models, designs and 
trademarks. 

Naming a town “USA” in order to palm 
off cheap Japanese goods as American- 
made in overseas markets was only one of 
the dodges employed to gain unfair com- 
petitive advantage, the Councils’ report 
indicates. Often the Japanese government 
approved for use by Japanese firms trade- 
marks that were almost identical with well- 
known American or other foreign trade- 
marks which had gained wide acceptance 
throughout the world, including Japan. 
Similar changes in Japanese law recom- 
mended by the Far East-America Council 
provide that every such “‘act or deed con- 
trary to commercial good faith or to the 
normal and honorable development of in- 
dustrial or business activities” shall be pro- 
hibited. 


FOR SALE 


Wholesale mill work plant in 
Southern California. Success- 
fully operated fourteen years. 
Presently producing specialty 
and standard mill work items 
with nation wide distribution 
through 39 long established 
firms. Company financial state- 
ments will substantiate past, 
present and future business. 
Average annual sales approxi- 
mately $750,000 resulting in 
annual average profit in excess 
of $100,000. Modern plant and 
new equipment, spur, ware- 
house and yard facilities, all suf- 
ficient for present business and 
will accommodate future growth. 
Excellent opportunity for mill 
outlet for all grades of pine. 
Complete data will be furnished 
only to qualified purchasers. 


LeROY D. OWEN CO. 


industrial Properties 
621 SO. HOPE STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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UARCO combined forms 


Here it is ... the UARCO 
E-Z-Oxut Form that turned 
three jobs into one. Top three 
sheets are invoices and office 
—— varicolored for spot 
identification, one punched to 
slip into binder. Next is the 
gummed label, perforated for 

uick removal. And finally the 
Shen reply card, perforated 
and printed on both sides. The 
UARCO E-Z-Out is a complete 
set, glued together, with car- 
bons preinserted. Completed, 
it separates with one swift 
motion. 


LARCO 


ee ee ee 


It used to be a big job for three 
girls—one typing invoices; another, 
gummed labels; and the third, busi- 
ness reply cards. 

Today one girl does it all—in 
one writing—on a single set of 
UARCO forms. No carbon shuffling 
. .. no confusion ... no delay... 
it’s just a small job now! 

The advantages of combining 
forms are not limited to any type 
or size of business. Doubtless your 
own business offers many opportu- 
nities to save. 

It costs you nothing to find them 
—merely call your Uarco Repre- 
sentative. 


UARCO INCORPORATED 
Oakland, Calif. * Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland, Ohio «* Deep River, Conn. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


Business Forms 


Serving business for more than fifty years 


SINGLE SET FORMS 










































Rolland R. White- 
man, appointed General 
Sales Manager for 
Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne’s wrapping pa- 
per division. He will be 
in charge of wrapping 
paper sales and purchas- 
ing activities for the 
firm's entire chain of 18 
houses. He is succeeded 
as sales manager of the 
Los Angeles department 
by Robert Armstrong, 
upped from assistant 
sales manager. 

L. M. Rasmussen becomes manager of Gen- 
eral Electric X-Ray Corp.'s San Francisco dis- 
trict office. 




















































































































Verne Breitenbucher appointed vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales for M and M Woodwork- 
ing Co., Portland. 


E. W. Philleo, General Electric X-Ray Corp., 
named manager of the Pacific region, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. His territory includes 
all of California, Arizona, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, western Nevada, and Alaska. 


















































Mel Miller, whose office is at 833 S. Spring 
St., Los Angeles, named western sales manager 
for Youthcraft Creations, Inc., of New York, 
manufacturers of foundation garments, to serve 
the 11 Western states. Youthcraft is one of 
the latest easterners to set up a Western distribu- 
tion outlet. 


E. L. Phillips, formerly assistant sales man- 
ager for The Cold Metal Products Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, becomes sales manager of the firm's 
Western warehouse division, at Los Angeles, 
serving the Pacific coast. 


Stanley A. Page returns to General Steam- 
ship Corp., Ltd. as passenger traffic manager. 
He replaces Herbert P. Wynn, resigned, who 
is now general passenger agent of Delta Line, 
which is represented in the West by General 
Steamship Corp. 


W. R. Windfield is now Graybar Electric 
Co.’s northwestern district operating manager, 
with headquarters in Seattle. He replaces J. R. 
Ernest, transferred to southwestern district, with 
office in Kansas City, Mo. 


Harry Greve named 
service Manager for 
White Motor Com. 
pany’s Los Angeles 
branch. For the past year 
and a half of his four. 
teen years’ association 
with the firm, Greve has 
been shop superintend. 
ent for the service de. 
partment. 





W. R. Wieschendorff becomes district man. 
ager of Dearborn Chemical Co., with Westem 
district offices in Los Angeles. 


Jack McKenzie named Cutter Laboratories 
new Denver sales manager; John Conter, Se. 
attle, named veterinary specialist in that district. 


R. B. McElroy, residential sales manager for 
Washington Water Power Co., promoted to 
acting sales manager. 


Frank L. Willis, Los Angeles, appointed as- 
sistant West coast sales manager for Holly Sugar 
Corp., with headquarters in San Francisco. Paul 
J. Ryan promoted to retail sales supervisor, 
Edgar W. Flavell named head of newly created 
sales engineering department. 


Edward Butts, Jr., Pacific coast manager for 
Stein Hall & Co., has resigned to become San 
Francisco manufacturers’ agent of firms sup- 
plying paper mills and paper converters. 


Edwin A. Olson named general manager: for 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, headquartered at Chi- 
cago. He succeeds A. W. Bankhert, retired. 



































FLEXA-CURVE™ 
The NEW VARIABLE 
















FLEXA-CURVE is a natural for 
"*switch-in-line"’ applications. It 
affords a combination of spur and 
curve for ‘‘take off'' on main 
conveyor line, and can be used 
with curve section for greater 
angle. Flexa-Curve can be fur- 
nisted with foot switch pedal or 
electric eye switch. 


FURNISHED: 


FLEXA-CURVE switches ore fur- 
nished Left-to-throug), Rig‘t-to- 
throug, or Right-to-through-to- 
left. Available in either wheel or 
roller type conveyors. 





GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICH. 





o 
FLOOR TRUCKS 


Pe ey ot 


JACK and LIVE SKID 


GIVES BOTH STORAGE = 
and QUICK HANDLING 
Fig. 421—L'VE SKID has 
two load-carrying wheels 
near one end, and steel legs 
at the other end. 


WITH FIG. 419 JACK the 


skid is easily pulled or 
pushed. An ideal “set-up” 
for factories, warehouses, 
etc. 


Skids have hardwood plat- 
forms bound at ends with 
angle steel; roller bearing 
wheels, pressure lubricated ; 
Semi-steel or rubber-tired 
Wheels. Made in all sizes, with any special racks desired. 

NUTTING makes everything in floor trucks, wheels, casters. Write 
stating kind of truck you want, or ask your nearest representative. See 


names below. 
REPRESENTED BY 

H. L. Stewart & Associates........ 923 E. Third St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
E. C. Buchrer Associates, Inc.....562 Bryant St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 
F. E. Bannett Co.............. ..426 N.W. 6th Ave., Portland 9, Ore. 
Secerd Sales Company.. ..95 Connecticut St., Seattle 4, Wash. 
BE. FE, BAC VG gii...nceccscosneee . West 310 First Ave., Spokane 8, Wash. 
Equipment Supply Co...... .60 Richards St., Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
McDorald-Hunt Scale Co................. 1540 Wazee St., Denver 2, Colorado 
SRI Tas IIIT setenhicencisseninnsionigbesetal Sth Ave. at Jackson St.. Phoenix, Ariz. 
Lee & Chapson....755 Sheridan St., P O. Box 2822, Honolulu 3, Hawaii 


< NUTTING TRUCK 
Ce 


1720 DIVISION ST., FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 
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G. A. Barnes appointed district representative 
for heating sales of General Electric Co.; N. E. 
Donaldson, local representative for air condi- 
tioning department, with headquarters at San 
Francisco. 


L. C. Hult, Denever, named Western sales 
manager for Royal Typewriter Co., with district 
office in Denver. 


John Hester and L. F. Miland, Western 
Merchandise Mart (San Francisco) appointed 
West coast sales representatives by Martin 
Brothers, children’s clothing manufacturers. The 
territory covers California, Washington, Ore- 
gon, Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah and 
Idaho. 

Hanford Haynes takes charge of Consoli- 
dated Western Steel Corp.’s new sales office in 
the Exchange Bldg., Seattle. He will serve the 
Pacific northwest. 


William A. Schaub named manager of the 
Denver district of Industrial Products Sales de- 
parment of B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Paul Burroughs, formerly purchasing agent 
for Equipment division of the Kay Brunner Co., 
added to the order department staff of Baker 
Steel and Tube Co., Los Angeles. 


John S. Moore becomes Hudson Sales Corp. 
district manager, with Portland, Oregon head- 
quarters. 


Dick Crowle transferred by Standard Gypsum 
Co. of California to Sacramento sales office; 
Jack Freeley appointed to handle San Francisco 
and Peninsula sales. 


John T. Cross Jr., appointed Hobbs, New 
Mexico branch manager of Black, Sivalls & 
Bryson, manufacturers of tanks for the oil in- 
dustry. 


Arthur J. Reynolds named sales promotion 
manager for Washington Electric Supply Co. 
in Salt Lake City. 


WHY NOT ADVANCE 


The selection of our name 
was not an accident or a 
happenstance . . . we chose 
it because we believe in 
looking forward ... We 
believe in unceasing 
efforts to improve in ever 
widening fields of pro- 
duction. . . . Perhaps this 
philosophy accounts for 
the many foundry items 
which we make for others. 





* In seeking your business 
we offer the most modern 
techniques plus three 
generations of experience. 


ADVANCE 


ALUMINUM & BRASS CO. 


1001 E. Slauson ADams 1-9301 
Los Angeles 11, Calif. 





CONVEYORS 
LIKE THIS —— 
WON’T 


Looking for a way to get 

material from one part of your 

plant to another . .. you 

wouldn’t consider the burro as 

the best answer. The real answer 

to fast, economical material 

handling is Standard Conveyors 

—a system, a section ora portable powered 

unit. Standard Conveyors are built for almost ~ 

every material handling need, from mail to 

malleable iron castings. Look over your shop or 
warehouse, there’s more than an even chance you 

can save time, money and labor with a Standard Conveyor. 
Standard Conveyor Company, General Offices: North St. Paul 9, 
Minn., Sales and Service in Principal Cities. 


FREE HELPFUL © 
LITERATURE 


Send for Standard’s 
Catalog. See how 
conveyors are used 

in every field 

of industry. Ask 

for Bulletin No. WI1-49 


STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 


RAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 





P.S.: WE HAVE STOCK PATTERNS FOR 


General Offices: NORTH ST. PAUL 9, MINN Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
ALL SIZE BEARINGS 


PACIFIC FACTORY BRANCHES: 
840 Harrison Street . . San Francisco 7 1115 N.W. Gilson 
1556 Industrial Street . 


Portland, Oregon 
. Los Angeles 21 1718 Broadway 


- Seattle, Washington 
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General Chairman 





E. R. BABYLON 
Contact Metallurgist 
Kaiser Company 


Western Metal Congress and Exposi- 
tion, to be held in Shrine Convention Hall, 
Los Angeles, April 11-15, is getting ready 
for an attendance of 50,000 plant opera- 
tors, metal engineers, production depart- 
ment heads, and purchasing agents. This 
show is designed solely for industry, and 
no appeal is being made for public attend- 
ance, 

Cooperating societies include: 

American Chemical Society, American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, American Society 
of Civil Engineers, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, American Society 
for Testing Materials, American Society of 
Tool Engineers, National Association of 
Purchasing Agents, Pacific Coast Electrical 
Association, Pacific Coast Gas Association, 
Purchasing Agents Association of Los An- 
geles, Society of Automotive Engineers, 
Western Oil and Gas Association and 
others. 


Here are hours and places of main 
events program: 

Exposition—first three days, 12 noon to 
10:30 p.m.; last two days, 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Place—Shrine Convention Hall. 

Technical sessions—9:30 a.m., 2 p.m., 
8 p.m. Final metallography lecture, April 
15, 4 p.m. 

All technical sessions will be held in 
Shrine Convention Hall, except morning 
sessions, April 11-12-13 which will be in 
Biltmore Hotel. 

Dinner-Dance-Entertainment 8 p.m., 
April 14, Biltmore Bowl. 

Most of the papers will be delivered in 
Shrine Convention Hall where the expo- 
sition also will be held. First three morn- 
ing programs will be in the Biltmore Hotel. 
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Western Metal Congress Prepares 
For Record 1949 Attendance 





American Society for Metals 


April 11, Monday, 9:30 a.m., Biltmore Hotel 
Precision Investment Casting—A. W. Mer- 
rick, chief metallurgist, Austenal Laboratories, 
New York. 
Hardness Testing—V. E. Lyssaght, Wilson 
Mechanical Instrument Co., Inc., New York. 
The Surface Diffusion of Radioactive Silver 
on Silver—Earl R. Parker, associate professor, 
University of California, Berkeley. 
Same Day, 2 p.m., Shrine Convention Hall 
A New Theory for the Solid State—Carl A. 
Zapffe, consulting metallurgist, Baltimore. 
The Sigma Phase—Francis B. Foley, super- 
intendent of research, Midvale Co., Philadelphia. 
Mechanical Properties and Efficiency De- 
signing With Magnesium Alloys—George H. 
Found, Dow Chemical Co., Midland. 
Same Day, 8 p.m., Shrine Convention Hall 
Metallography of Aluminum Alloys—R. A. 


Bossert, metallographer, Aluminum Co., of 
America, Vernon, Calif. 


April 12, Tuesday, 9:30 a.m., Biltmore Hotel 
Corrosion 

Fundamental Theories of Corrosion—Rich- 
ard Pomeroy, Montgomery & Pomeroy, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

Corrosion Problems in Light Alloys—Roy 
E. Paine, chief metallurgist, Aluminum Co., of 
America, of Los Angeles. 

Corrosion Protection of Refinery Equipment 
—Henry P. Zeh, corrosion engineer, Standard 
Oil Co., of California, San Francisco. 


Same Day, 8 p.m., Shrine Convention Hall 


Metallography of Copper Alloys—Harry P. 
Croft, vice president in charge of development, 
Wheeling Bronze Casting Co., Moundsville, W. 
Va. 


April 13, Wednesday, 9:30 a.m., Biltmore Hotel 


Chromium Iron & Chromium-Nickel-Iron 
Alloys for High Temperature Service in Pet- 


National Trustee 





FRED J. ROBBINS 
President 
Sierra Drawn Steel Corporation 








Secretary 





WILLIAM J. PARSONS 
Manager 
Pacific Scientific Company 


roleum Refineries—E. E. Thum, editor, ‘Metal 
Progress,” Cleveland. 


General Review of Development of High 
Temperature Alloys for Jet Engines—Roger 
Long, chief metallurgist, National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, Cleveland. 

Refractory Metals, Such as Molybdenum, 
Zirconium, Tungsten, Tantalum for Ultra- 
High Temperature Service—Earl R. Parker, 
associate professor of metallurgy, University of 
California, Berkeley. 


Same Day, 2 p.m., Shrine Convention Hall 

Formability of Alloys for High Tempera- 
ture Service—J. F. Tyrrell, research metallurgist, 
Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego. 

A Cobalt-Base Sheet Alloy for High-Tem- 
perature Service — W. O. Binder and H. R. 
Spendelow, Jr., research metallurgists, Union 
Carbide & Carbon Research Laboratories, Niag- 
ara Falls. 

Metallurgical Considerations in the Ap- 
plications of Nuclear Energy for the Propul- 
sion of Aircraft—Walter J. Koshuba, head, 
Materials Section, NEPA Project, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 


Same Day, 8 p.m., Shrine Convention Hall 
Metallography of Carbon and Low Alloy 
Steels—Prof. Wilbur R. Varney, assistant pro- 
fessor-of mechanical engineering, California In- 
stitute of Technology, Pasadena. 


April 14, Thursday, 9:30 a.m., Shrine Convention 
Hall 


Metals for Use at Low Temperatures—S. L. 
Hoyt, metallurgical research advisor, Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus. 

Recent Developments in Strain Measure 
ment—W illiam T. Bean, Jr., consultant, Detroit. 

The Fabrication of Stainless Steel—Bernard 
Gross, director of research, Rohr Aircraft Corp., 
Chula Vista, Calif. 


Same Day, 2 p.m., Shrine Convention Hall 

Revealing the Grain Structure of Common 
Aluminum Alloy Metallographic Specimens— 
L. J. Barker, metallographer, Permanente Metals 
Corp., Trentwood, Wash. 

The Tensile Impact Properties of Some 
Metals and Alloys—D. S. Clark, associate pro- 
fessor of mechanical engineering, California In- 
stitute of Technology, Pasadena. 
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Stainless Steels for Special Services—V. N. 
Krivobok, International Nickel Co., New York. 


Same Day 8 p.m., Biltmore Bowl 
Dinner-Dance-Entertainment 
April 15, Friday, 9:30 p.m., Shrine Convention Hall 

Ferritic Low-Alloy Boron-Titanium Steel 
for Use at Moderately High Temperatures— 
G. F. Comstock, metallurgist, Titanium Alloy 
Mfg. Co., Niagara Falls. 

Testing—Arthur E. Focke, Diamond Chain & 
Manufacturing Co., Indianapolis. 

Production Use of Baron Steels—F. J. Rob- 
bins, vice president, and J. J. Lawless, metal- 
lurgist, Plomb Tool Co., Los Angeles. 

Materials Required for Design of High 
Speed Airplanes—T. E. Piper, chief materials 
and Procurement engineer, Northrop Aircraft, 
Inc. Hawthorne, Catif. 


Same Day, 2 p.m., Shrine Convention Hall 

Fatigue of Metals—Francis G. Tatnall, Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, Philadelphia. 

Wrinkles in Heat Treating—G. B. Berlien, 
Industrial Steel Treating Co., Oakland. 

Influence of Carbide-Forming Elements on 
Underbead Cracking of Low Alloy Steel—R. S. 
Stewart, assistant chief, Physical Metallurgy Di- 
vision, and S. F. Urban, director of research, 
Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Division, Na- 
tional Lead Co., Niagara Falls. 

Same Day, 4 p.m., Shrine Convention Hall 

Metallography of Stainless Steels—Keith F. 
Finlay, metallurgist, Northrop Aircraft, Inc., 
Hawthorne. 


American Welding Society 


April 11, Monday, 9:30 p.m., Biltmore Hotel 
Automatic Welding 
Same Day, 2 p.m., Shrine Convention Hall 

Metallurgical Problems in Drilling and Pet- 
toleum Production—G. W. Whitney, chief 
metallurgists, Baltimore. 

Some Factors Affecting Behavior of Steel 
During Cold Working—Harold K. Work, di- 
rector, Research Division, New York University, 
College of Engineering, New York. 

Tandem-Arc Submerged-Melt Welding of 
Line Pipe—Charles A. Babbitt, vice president, 
Cal Metal Corp., Torrance, Calif. 

Automatic Welding of Pressure Vessels— 
Clinton E. Swift, welding engineer, C. F. Braun 
& Co., Alhambra, Calif. 

Developments in Automatic Hard Facing— 
H. W. Sharp, chief metallurgist, The Stoody Co., 
Whittier, Calif. 

Same Day 2 p.m., Shrine Convention Hall 
Welding Research 

Welded Ship Failures and Their Relation to 
Other Structures—E. Paul DeGarmo, associate 
professor of mechanical engineering, University 
of California, Berkeley. 

Brittle Fracture of Mild Steels and Heat- 
Treated Alloy Steels—Earl R. Parker, associate 
professor of physical metallurgy, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

Recent leenenies on the Metallurgy of 
Welding—Allen E, Flanigan, assistant profes- 
sor of engineering, University of California, 
Westwood, Calif. 


Same Day 8 p.m., Shrine Convention Hall 

Panel Discussion Meeting, Welding Metallurgy 
_ Panel of Experts: C. B. Voldrich, chief weld- 
ing engineer, Battelle Memorial Institute, Co- 
lumbus; E. R. Parker, associate professor of 
physical metallurgy, U.C., Berkeley; Alex Ma- 
tadudin, materials engineer, Standard Oil Co., of 
California, El Segundo; Alan E. Flanigan, asso- 
ciate professor of engineering, U.C., Westwood; 
Donald S. Clark, associate professor of mechan- 
ical engineering, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pasadena, Calif. 

April 12, Tuesday, 9:30 p.m., Biltmore Hotel 

Electrodes, Cutting, Brazing 

Electrodes, Their Coatings and Influences— 
John J. Chyle, director of welding research, A. 
0. Smith Corp., Milwaukee. 
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Arc-Air Cutting and Gouging—Myron D. 
Stepath, welding engineer, Puget Sound Naval 
Shipyard, Bremerton. 

Strength of Silver-Brazed Joints— A. M. 
Setapen, manager, Engineering Division, Handy 
& Harman Co., New York. 


Same Day, 8 p.m., Shrine Convention Hall 


_ Panel Discussion Meeting, Welding Design Clinic 


Panel of Experts: E. Paul DeGarmo, associate 
professor of mechanical engineering, U.C., Ber- 
keley; M. H. MacKusick, consulting engineer, 
Technical Welding Service, Los Angeles; F. J. 
Pilia, research engineer, Linde Air Products, 
Newark: R. T. Gillette, welding engineer 
Works Laboratory, General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady. 


April 13, Wednesday, 9:30 a.m., Biltmore Hotel 
Inert-Gas Shielded-Arc Welding 

The Application of Inert-Gas Arc-Welding 
to Airframes and Engines—Tom E. Piper, chief 
engineer, Northrop Aircraft, Inc., Hawthorne, 
Calif. ; 

Welding With the Aircomatic Process—E. 
H. Roper, assistant manager, Technical Sales 
Division, Air Reduction Sales Co., New York. 

Heliarc Welding in Production—F. J. Pilia, 
research engineer, Linde Air Products Co., New- 
ark. 

Same Day, 2 p.m., Shrine Convention Hall 

Welding Non-Ferrous Alloys 

New Developments in the Welding of Alu- 
minum—C. B. Voldrich, chief welding engineer, 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus. 

Welding of High-Nickel Alloys—Kenneth 
M. Spicer, Technical Service Department, In- 
ternational Nickel Co., New York. 

Resistance Welding of Nickel Alloys— 
Frank G. Harkins, welding engineer, Solar Air- 
craft Co., San Diego. 

Same Day 8 p.m., Shrine Convention Hall 
Panel Discussion Meeting on Aircraft Welding 
Panel of Experts: Tom E. Piper, chief pro- 

curement engineer, Northrop Aircraft, Inc., 
Hawthorne; Frank G. Harkins, welding engin- 
eer, Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego; Charles E. 
Smith, procurement engineer, Douglas Aircraft, 
Long Beach, Calif; Fred Pipher, welding engin- 
eer Lockheed Aircraft, Burbank; Bert Gross, di- 
rector of research, Rohr Aircraft, Chula Vista, 
Calif. 

April 14, Thursday, 9:30 a.m., Shrine Convention 

Hall—Resistance Welding 

Resistance Welding—History, Design, Con- 
trol, and Applictaion—Robert T. Gillette, weld- 
ing engineer, Works Laboratory, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady. 

Some Developments in Resistance Welding 
Controls — Eugene Lica, electrical engineer, 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa Monica. 

Three-Phase Resistance Welding Machinery 
—J. H. Cooper, chief sales engineer, Taylor- 
Winfield Corp., Warren, Ohio. 

Same Day 8 p.m., Biltmore Bowl 
Dinner-Dance-Entertainment 
April 15, Friday, 9:30 a.m., Shrine Convention Hall 
Codes, Safety, Inspection 

Recent Changes in Pressure-Vessel Codes— 
Elmer O. Bergman, consulting engineer, C. F. 
Braun & Co., Alhambra, Calif. 

Proposed Code for the Control of Hazard- 
ous Substances—George A. Sherman, State of 
California Division of Industrial Safety, San 
Francisco. ; 

Non-Destructive Testing of Weldments— 
R. O. Schiebel, mid-continent manager, Magna- 
flux Corp., Chicago. 


American Foundrymen’s Society 


April 11, Monday 8 p.m. 

A joint session with American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, Metals Di- 
vision. 

Oxygen in Steelmaking—A speaker from 
Linde Organization, New York. 


(Continued on Page 97) 
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Increased Volume 
Cuts Cost of Silastic* 


Design engineers weigh the properties and 
service life of a material against its price per 
pound. Sometimes there is only one material 
that will serve the purpose and price becomes 
relatively unimportant. That has been true of 
Silastic, the Dow Corning Silicone Rubber. But 
this initial market for Silastic has now become 
large enough to permit more efficient produc- 
tion and the opening of new markets through 
a price reduction of 20 to 45 cents a pound. 


In the aircraft industry Silastic found a good 
initial market because it is the only resilient 
material that withstands hot oil and both high 
and low temperatures. Typical uses are: sealing 
thermal anti-icing systems; gasketing engine 
rocker boxes; and flexible heating ducts. 


Silastic tubing 
reinforced with 
glass cloth is used 
to seal heating 
and ventilating 
ducts operating at 
350-400° F. in 
Consolidated’s 

: Vultee Convair- 

_ Liner; in jet type 
planes of tempera- 
tures of 350-450° 
F. and under pres- 
sures up to 150 
p.s.i. 


In the automotive industry gaskets are one of 
many applications for Silastic now under test. 


PHOTO COURTESY 
CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Silastic 
* S withstand hot oil and temperatures 


ranging from —90° to 500° F. 


Silastic gaskets in the push rod 
and tube assembly of Continental's 
air cooled truck and bus engines 


Only Silastic is serviceable at temperatures in 
the range of —70° to —150° F. and upward 
of 500° F. It also has exceptional resistance to 
weathering and to many chemicals, excellent 
dielectric properties and water repellency. For 
more information phone our nearest branch 
office or write for pamphlet No. F5-X-2. 

*TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Atlanta « Chicago ¢ Cleveland 
los Angeles « New York 

In Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Lid., Toronto 
In England: Albright and Wilson, Ltd., London 





Bring Your 


CLEANING PROBLEMS 
to the DETREX 


CONSULTATION 
BOOTH 


OX 


Western Metal Exposition 
Los Angeles ° April 11-15 


For technical advice on preparation of work for plating 
and other finishing processes—for the latest information 
on metal cleaning—visit Booth 524 at the Western Metal 
Exposition. Detrex engineers and laboratory technicians 
will be on hand, prepared to assist you. 


These Detrex men are specialists in every phase of metal 
cleaning. They'll be glad to help you out of any difficulties 
you may have—and they’ll tip you off to the latest methods 
of getting more thorough cleaning with greater speed 
and economy. 


At the Detrex booth you'll see and obtain data and liter- 
ature on 


% Solvent Vapor Degreasing in actual operation. 


% Perchlorethylene Parts Dryer for efficiently removing all 
moisture from finished parts. 


% Standardized Metal Parts Spray Washers for the plating 
and finishing industries. 


% Alkali and Emulsion Cleaners and Strippers. 
%* Spray Booth Coatings and Water Conditioners. 


Make the Detrex Consultation Booth your Exposition head- 
quarters for technical help and information. And re- 
member—if you can’t attend the Exposition, the Detrex 
man in your territory will provide the same free con- 
sultation service. 


Manufacturers’ Agent 
Contract Form 
Gets New Look 


A “Standard Form of Agreement with 
Manufacturers’ Agent” has been distrib. 
uted to Manufacturers’ Agents National 
Association members as a 12-page supple. 
ment to the confidential MANA Bulletin 
—the result of more than a year’s intensive 
study. 

Heretofore, M.A.N.A. points out, the 
principal has prepared and individually 
presented its own agency letter or brief 
form of contract to the agent, and all too 
often on a take-it-or-leave-it basis, the prin- 
cipal sometimes reasonably protected but 
the agent often left most vulnerable. From 
that point on anything could happen, and 
frequently did. Thus the agent-and-prin- 
cipal relationship in the past has not al- 
ways been a happy one, but many years of 
observation and research into the problem 
indicated that the chief difficulty lay with 
an inadequate, impractical basic agreement, 
rather than with the system, or with the 
parties themselves. 

The contents of this M.A.N.A. Agree- 
ment are divided as follows: (1) Purpose 
of Agreement; (2) Statement of Relation- 
ship; (3) Duration of Agreement; (4) 
Assignment of Agreement; (5) Territory 
and Scope of Operations; (6) Products, 
Equipment, and Services; (7) Sales Chan- 
nels and Restrictions; (8) Prices, Terms, 
and Sales Policy; (9) Commission Rates 
and Computation; (10) Commission Pay- 
ments; (11) Invoices and Collections; 
(12) Selling Aids and Supplies; (13) 
Handling of Inquiries and Quotations; 
(14) Products Guarantee, and Warranty; 
(15) Handling and Acceptance of Or- 
ders; (16) Shipments and Shipping In- 
formation; (17) Additional Obligations 
of Agent; (18) Additional Obligations of 
Principal; (19) Adjustment of Disputes, 
and Provisions for Arbitration; (20) 
Rights upon Termination of Agreement; 
and (21) General Conditions. 

The form is self-explanatory and en- 
tirely elastic, providing for the preparation 
and appending of Exhibits to cover vatia- 
tions in different fields of endeavor and all 
individual conditions and circumstances. 
What is most important, is that this form 
is designed to be perfectly fair to agent and 
principal alike; and to make possible 4 
careful study of its unbiased and mutual: 
ly protective provisions, Manufacturers 
Agents National Association will mail one 
copy to any agent, or to any manufacturer 
or supplier, writing on its business station- 


PortREYN pie 


LOS ANGELES 23, CALIFORNIA 


DEGREASING MACHINES AND SAFETY SOLVENTS ¢ METAL PARTS WASHERS ¢ ALKALI 
AND EMULSION CLEANERS AND STRIPPERS »* PROCESSING EQUIPMENT ¢ SPRAY BOOTH COMPOUNDS 


ery to the Executive Secretary, at 542 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles 13, California, 
mentioning Western Industry. 
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industrial Hygiene 
Facilities Established 
in Oakland, Calif. 


The West Coast’s rapid and continuing 
industrial development has reached the 
point where it now includes an industrial 
hygiene laboratory, the Pacific Industrial 
Hygiene Laboratories in Oakland, Calif. 

Its work is divided into two main 
dasses. The first, evaluation of work en- 
vironments in industry with respect to the 
healthfulness of conditions, consists of 
conducting tests to ascertain whether there 
are or may be materials present in the air 
breathed by employees that might be harm- 
ful, and if this is found to be true, by de- 
termining the extent of the exposure. 

By knowing the degree of air-contami- 
nation, it is possible to predict the need for 
precautions to protect the health of those 
employed in the vicinity where toxic ma- 
terials may be discharged into the air. For- 
tunately, the human body can tolerate vary- 
ing amounts of toxic substance and it is not 
always necessary to eliminate the exposure 
completely, but often only to reduce it to 
a tolerable level. 

Of special help to management is the 
review of plans for proposed new processes 
prior to their installation. In this manner 
potential exposures to harmful materials 
may be anticipated and control measures 
instituted at the most economical time. 

Some of the more common potentially 
harmful substances to be encountered in 
industry include: 

Dust containing free silica, lead, anti- 
mony, beryllium, manganese, in fact most 
of the heavy metals; metal fume, especial- 
ly zinc and cadmium oxides and mercury; 
vapors of several chlorinated hydrocarbons 
such as carbon tetrachloride and chlori- 
nated diphenyls, or of the aromatics, nota- 
bly benzol and of such substances as car- 
bon bisulphide ; and toxic gases such as car- 
bon monoxide, hydrogen cyanide, and hy- 
drogen sulfide. 

In the second category, the evaluation 
of new products as to their safety for pub- 
lic use, work in the laboratories has in- 
cluded such problems as the following: 

Determining the health-hazard associ- 
ated with the use of a new jewelry polish; 
consultation on a new cold-wave solution 
for a New Zealand manufacturer; the de- 
velopment of a new jewelry polish; and of 
testing the toxicity of a new brake-fluid. 

The scope of work in this field ranges all 
the way from mere reports on what has 
been published in literature on the subject 
to experimental studies. These studies, for 
instance, are to ascertain the effects of 
breathing known concentrations of a given 


material in the aid for varied periods of 
time. 
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CONVEYOR 
CHAIN 


CANNOT TELESCOPE 

WILL NOT COME APART 

GREATER FLEXIBILITY ON VERTICAL BENDS 
INTERCHANGEABLE WITH REGULAR 4° CHAIN 
ULTIMATE STRENGTH 48,000 POUNDS 


Patented X-458 Chain is another triumph in the Jervis B. 
Webb Company 3-decade history of pioneering in the 


development of better conveyors. 


Thoroughly tested in service, it has proven ideal for over- 


head, floor type or drag line conveyors. 


X-458 Chain cannot telescope or disassemble in service; 
eliminating that source of damage to conveyor drives. 
Individual links are stiffer and stronger, yet this chain 


provides more flexibility in vertical bends. 


Drop forged from high carbon steel of 85,000 to 95,000 
psi tensile strength, this chain has an ultimate strength of 
48,000 pounds. It has exceptional ability to withstand 
shock loads and is unusually resistant to corrosive and 


abrasive action. 


Let us show you what it will do for you. 


jervis b. webb” 


Offices in Principal Cities 





®@ Now, instead of standing on a step 
ladder—as when reading long range, 
single column manometers—the op- 
erator can read high range pressures, 
vacuums, and differentials from the 
floor level. 


This new manometer development— 
the DUAL-TUBE, Meriam Model 
M-100 — consists of two separate 
manometer tubes in the same case— 
each tube with individual well. The 
left tube has a scale increasing up- 
ward; the right tube a scale increasing 
downward. Both tubes are connected 
in parallel to the same pressure source. 


The instrument is ideal as a calibrat- 
ing standard manometer for checking 
flow meters, pressure gauges, and 
other secondary units operating on 
pressure or vacuum principle. It is 
direct reading. Since both tubes indi- 
cate the same reading, the operator 
can choose the one most convenient. 


It helps avoid accidents, saves time 
and effort in reading. Of simple, rug- 
ged construction, it is built in accord- 
ance with Meriam standards of ac- 
curacy and sensitivity for long, reli- 
able service. Ask for Catalog Sheet 
M-100WM. 


THE MERIAM 


INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
10988 MADISON AVENUE + CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


WESTERN DIVISION: 
960 Mission St., South Pasadena, Calif. 


IN CANADA: Peacock Bros., Lid., Montreal 
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PACKAGING EXPOSITION—August 9-12 inclusive is the time for 


the 1949 Western Packaging Exposition. San Francisco Civic Auditorium 
is the place. 


BRASS PLANT COMING—American Brass Co. has bought a 45-acre 
tract in Paramount, where they plan to build one of the area's largest 
postwar plants. Products are expected to be sheets, wire, rods, and ee 
Plans for consiruction are still in development stage. The firm’s head 
offices are in Waterbury, Connecticut. 


STEEL PLANT—Koehring Company, Milwaukee, has established a 
West Coast division in Stockton, including manufacturing facilities. The 
plant will produce steel subassemblies and weldments, and will final- 
assemble equipment destined for Western use. 


PLASTIC PLANT MOVES—National Plastic Company has moved 
from 6819 S. Ayalon Blvd., Los Angeles, to 2591 E. Foothill Blvd. 
i where! enlarged production areas and improved service are 
available. 


RESORT PLANS—E. A. Brule, chief administrative assistant of the 
Sacramento district army engineers office, discloses plans are starting 
to unfold to create a new “playground” upon completion of the multi- 
million dollar Pine Flat Dam project on the Kings River. Brule said 
the master plain is to be submitted to Washington headquarters by 
June 1. { 


HANNA CENTER STARTS BUILDING—Construction is due to begin 
immediately on the new $1,500,000 Hanna Center for Boys in the 
Sonoma valléy. $1,430,000 building contract has been awarded to 
William & Burrows, Inc., Burlingame general contractors. 


AIR BASE FOR HAYWARD—$1,300,000 has been allocated for a 
new airbase at Hayward, of which $500,000 will be spent immediately 
for hangars and maintenance shops. This installation, for the air wing 
of the California National Guard, will base a fighter group, as well as 
other units and attached squadrons. A jet fighter group may also be 
based there. Planes of the Gist Fighter Wing, now quartered at Oakland 
airport, will be moved to Hayward as soon as accommodations are 
completed. 


THREE DOZEN MORE—Aviation Maintenance Corp. (Van Nuys) 
announces that their present contract with U. S. Air Force to recondi- 
tion 47 C-47’s has been upped by another 36. Planes, now at Tucson, 
are being peeled of their storage wraps and flown to Van Nuys for 
overhauling. 


STANFORD LAB EXPANSION—Plans have been revealed for addi- 


tion of a $30,000 minging and metallurgy laboratory at Stanford 
University. 


TEXTILE MILL—California’s third woolen mill will open in Eureka 
soon, according to Victor Egan and Clyde Wagner, operators. This will 
be the second woolen mill in Eureka; state's third plant is in Santa Ana. 
New Eureka mill plans to employ about twenty persons to start, to 
process raw wool into finished cloth and blankets. 


ESPEE ON BUYING SPREE—Southern Pacific Company is in the 
market for about $23,850,000 worth of new equipment. The firm has 
requested Interstate Commerce.Commission authority to issue $15,900,- 
000 of trust certificates for the purpose. 55 new diesel-electric loco- 
motives and 1550 freight cars are needed. 


PRESS PLANT PLANS—A new Times-Mirror Press plant is in pro- 
cess of construction at S. Boyle Ave. and E. 8th St., Los Angeles, at 4 
cost of over $1,500,000. A one story and basement building is being 
erected on the 9.3 acre site, to be completed and occupied by this fall. 
With a floor space of 109,000 square feet, it will be used to manufacture 
and print telephone books, in conjunction with the S. Broadway Times- 
Mirror Press building. 


LAUNDRY APPLIANCE LETDOWN —Thor Corp.'s assembly plant 
at El Monte has temporarily closed down because of a reduction in the 
sale of laundry appliances. This affects about 50 employees. 


HELLO LONDON--London is now a port of call for the Fairisle of 
aes Line. Sudden & Christenson, Inc. are Pacific Coast agents 
or the line. 


OUT OF THE HOLE—Bishop Oil Company has abandoned drilling 
operations on Russell No. 1 well on the firm's 2400 acre lease 0 
Cuyama valley. Drilling went to 2536 feet. 
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LONG TERM INSURANCE—The eight-story building at Howard and 
Fremont Sts. (San Francisco) which was purchased last month from 
Butler Bros. by California Packing Corp., has been resold to New Eng- 
and Mutual Life Insurance Co. for $2,500,000. Calpack has leased 
he building for 25 years from the insurance company, and will locate 
heir offices there after alterations are completed. 


69 MEN IN A FLYING BOAT—Four crewmen and 265 navy men 
were aboard the Caroline Mars on a recent flight from San Diego to 
the Alameda Naval Air Station, which flight established a new world’s 
cord for passenger carrying plants. Navy modestly termed the trip 
routine return of personnel to their home bases.” Take-off was made 
without JATO. 


CHURCH BUILDING—First Presbyterian Church of Whittier has 
under construction their new 500-seat building. Plans call for April 
completion, with flexibility allowing additional construction as needed. 


CHURCH PLANS REMODELING—Plaza Community Center, the 
Southern California-Arizona Conference of the Methodist Church head- 
quarters, is being renovated. About $55,000 will be spent on the interior, 
and $30,000 on the exterior. 


HAWAIIAN FREIGHT SERVICE—Hawaiian Freight Forwarders, 
Ltd., an international organization with complete freight and cargo 
service, has been named to handle all Northwest Airlines air cargo in the 
islands. The Hawaiian firm has Pacific coast offices in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


SAN ANDREAS PLANT IMPROVEMENT—Calaveras Cement Com- 
pany is in process of installing $200,000 worth of electrical precipita- 
tion equipment at the San Andreas plant. This new Cottrell unit will 
make a total of three electrical precipitators in operation at the plant. 


DEEPEST GOES DEEPER—Superior Oil Co.’s wildcat well near Saticoy 
in Ventura county is down to around 18,000 feet. Oil showings have 
been found. This well, according to Superior, is the deepest in the world, 
and getting deeper at the ‘rate of 70 to 80 feet per day. 


SADDLE AN AIRPLANE—A 1,000 acre aerial dude ranch is planned 
on leased land at the Blythe airport, a sun-baked desert site about 200 
miles south of Riverside. M. S. Kennedy and A. R. Kesser, both former 
Federal airport engineers, plan houses, motels, trailer courts, swimming 
pools, golf course, and recreation center within a year, to rival Palm 
Springs. They expect most of their patronage to be airborne from Los 
Angeles. (Continued on Page 88) 


WHATEVER your hand 
truck need, we've got it 
at “materials handling 
headquarters” . . . Write 
for catalog today. 


. 
GENERAL PURPOSE 
HAND TRUCKS 
» 
PLATFORM 
TRUCKS 


DOLLY TRUCKS 


BOX TRUCKS 
> 


DRUM TRUCKS 
te 


Gaye Saka kee FP 


1317 Willow St., Los Angeles 13 
350 10th St., Oakland 7 
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“Our new addition needs more heat. 
Whom should we call?” asked Buyer Pete. 


“For unit heaters, look inside 
The Yellow Book,” the boss replied. 


Handy Classified lists ’most everything 
you need...all types of plant supplies. When 
you’re ready to buy, find it fast in the 
Yellow Pages. Just as other buyers will find 
your products fast, too, when you advertise 
in Classified. 


You'll find it fast in the 


YELLOW PAGES 


of your Telephone Directory 


The Pacific Telephone €@) and telegaph Company 



































(Continued from Page 87) 
PUERTO RICAN SERVICE—Arrow Line (Sudden & Christenson 





Agents) has extended eastbound service to include Puerto Rican pors BU 
of call. Regular service will be on a 12-day schedule, starting March 1g § 
One additional ship, Linfield Victory, has been added to the line. sys 
NAME CHANGE—Gate-Way, Inc., Anaheim manufacturer of Kwikse, “ 
doorlocks and builders hardware, has changed the name to Kwikse § MI 


Locks, Inc. 


$2,000,000 PLANT—International Ramie Company announces plan; 
for a $2,000,000 plant near Fowler. This is a major new project fo; 
northern California. 


NAME CHANGE—Angelus Tool Manufacturing Co. of Los Angeles, 
has changed the name to Flex-O-Tool Co. The firm manufactures 
mechanics’ hand tools. 


SWEET MUSIC—Regal Music Co., with offices at 420 S. Spring $, 
Los Angeles, is now manufacturing clarinets at the rate of 25 per week 
at the Burbank and No. Hollywood plants. B. K. Bettelheim and Martin 
Leeb are partners. 


HOSIERY SNAG—Gotham Hosiery Co., Inc. has purchased the good 
will, trade marks and names, patents and merchandise inventory of Holly. 
vogue. Gotham will retain the sales staff and dyeing and finishing plants 
in Los Angeles, and the California plant will be used to finish hosien 
knit in the east. 

This transaction threw nearly 200 employees of the Los Angeles 
plant out of work, according to the CIO Labor Herald, and the president 
of the American Federation of Hosiery Workers local 43-A said he 
would demand that the workers be paid some sort of severance pay 
“We may have to go to arbitration on this,” he said, “but as of right now 
(Feb. 22) I'm prepared to ask for $1,000 for each employee.” 


COLORADO 


OIL SHALE PROCESS—Union Oil Co. of California has perfected an 

oil shale process to convert petroleum content of oil shale to high 

grade aviation fuel, diesel, and jet fuels. A commercial-sized plant is 
planned for the Rifle area. 









PIONEER MANUFACTURERS 






Brute strength and fluid smoothness 4 
—you get both in ForgeWelds. Day- * 
in and day-out—under heaviest loads Chlorinators and 
and relentless pounding—these extra- ° . i 
tough casters keep rolling on. And Ch ml al F d Equi 
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<=. ped with ForgeWelds glide along on for 
the finest ball bearing swivels and 
632) roller bearing wheels ... speed up 
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handling in any plant. What's more, 
once these “workhorses” are on 
your trucks, replacements will be 
rare indeed. ForgeWelds come in 
all types and sizes for all needs. 


DRINKING WATER, COOLING WATER 
AND PROCESS WATER TREATMENT 
SEWAGE & WASTE DISPOSAL 






COST-SAVING MATERIALS HANDLING PRODUCTS 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 











ate a oe Se -_ SALES CORPORATION 
SERVICE CASTER € TRUCK CORP. Newark, New Jersey 


| puns cans Executive Offices: Albion, Michigan Represented in Principal Cities 
i Plants at Albion, Michigan and Somerville 43, Mass. $a 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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NEW HOSPITAL—Pueblo's new $6,000,000 State hospital will soon 
be underway. Engineering and surveying were started during the first 
week of March. Three buildingss are proposed — two six-story structures 
to house seniles and a four-story building for female rehabilitation. Plans 
for two of the buildings have not yet been completed. 


BUS LINE SELLING QUT—Application has been filed with Colorado 
Pp, U. C. for permission to transfer the Pueblo Public Transportation 
system from the Colorado Power company to the Pueblo Transit com- 
pany for $443,000. 


MILLION DOLLAR POWER PLANT—A $1,097,556 power plant, 
representing the greatest single investment in Rocky Ford, is practically 
assured if the Southern Colorado Power company and Rocky Ford city 
officials can negotiate a franchise guaranteeing a long enough period 
of operation to justify the investment. 


PUEBLO HYDROGENATION PLANT—Southern Colorado Cham- 
ber of Commerce has under consideration the possibility of obtaining 
a multi-million dollar cohydrogenation plant. 


GAS CO. MOVES OFFICES—Western Natural Gas Company is mov- 
ing district offices from Durango to Farmington, in order to be closer 
to field operations. 


GOING DOWN—Western Natural Gas Co. and Byrd-Frost, Inc., are 
drilling Western Natural’s second oil test in Dove Creek field. Late 
last year they brought in a 500-barrel well. 


DRUG FIRE—Republic Drug Company's East Colfax Ave. (Denver) 
store suffered $150,000 fire loss in a storage room disaster. Stock and 
merchandise for the company’s five Denver outlets suffered heaviest 
losses in cosmetics and patent drugs. 

About two weeks previous, Walgreen Drug Co.’s 16th and Curtis 
St. store suffered a similar $100,000 loss. 


GAS CAME UP—Dyer & Rice, Denver drilling firm, stirred a minor 
drilling boom near Loveland recently when a wildcat well they were 
working on penetrated gas-producing strata with a daily potential of 
2,000,000 cubic feet. The well was drilled to 1393 feet, but company 
officials said they were going 400 to 500 feet further in search of oil. 


SYNTHETIC FUEL PLANT—Construction of a plant for processing 
synthetic liquid fuel from regional coal deposits is being sought by the 
new Tri-County Development Association. This organization, composed 
by residents of Delta, Gunnison, and Montrose counties, has chosen 
Charles Fairlamb, president of the Delta Chamber of Commerce as its 
head, to try to secure federal approval for a pilot plant at Austin, and 
to get a permit to use Gunnison river waters for operation. North Fork 
coal is estimated to be capable of a 168 gallons of gasoline per ton 
yield. Six billion tons of North Fork coal are estimated to be available. 


IDAHO 


TABERNACLE DESTROYED—Bannock stake tabernacle, Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day-Saints at Grace was destroyed by fire recently. 
Replacement cost of the 100x45 foot cement block structure is estimated 
at approximately $130,000. 


MONTANA 


NEW LUMBER YARD—Liberty County Lumber Co., newly-incorpo- 
rated firm, will soon start operation in Chester, W. F. Henderson, 
Harvey Aubrey, and D. W. Henderson of Shelby, and W. C. Linder and 
Charles Miller of Cut Bank are the incorporators, who are setting up 
this $100,000 business. They also intend to buy, sell, and exchange real 
estate, (Continued on Page 90) 


HAVING A METAL JOINING 


7 
PROBLEM? mY rh Over 100 attoys 
0 solve 
SorA 
WELDING 


Cw Somnpordlins 
EUTECTIC 


WELDRODS 


“Eutectic Low Temperature Weldrods’can solve 

it for you the modern way by joining metals at 
low heat — avoiding distortion, stress, warp- 
ing, overheating. 


br oblems 
Write to sole manufacturer — 

EUTECTIC WELDING ALLOYS CORP. DEPT.— B 
40 Worth Street New York 13, N. Y. 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, etc. 


Welding Alloy 


Visit our Booth, No. 
250, at Western Metal 
Exposition and Con- 
gress in Los Angeles, 


~ America’s Specialists 
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EVERYTHING 


that we use or wear 
is made with j 


as treated and handled 
for industry by famous 


ROSS 
AIR SYSTEMS 


The leading manufacturers in 
practically all industries are 
users of ROSS Air Systems. 
Through the scientific use of 
AIR—heated, cooled or condi- 
tioned—speedier processing 
and greater uniformity of fin- 
ished product is assured. Sub- 
stantial savings in time, labor 
and fuel costs are effected. 
Are you fully utilizing the 
advantages of controlled air for 
processing in your manufactur- 
Pai ing operations? 
p> nt 
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Auto Bodies 
& Parts 


AD yh 
- yer" 


a 
Packages 


Armatures Egg Cartons Latex Products 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF AIR PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
600 St. Paul Avenue Los Angeles 14 
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MASON-NEILAN REGULATOR CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


| THE WEST ON ITS WAY | 


(Continued from Page 89) 

































appoint NEW LEAD VEIN—A new lead vein—claimed to be the biggest since CRA 
; the Drumlummon—has been discovered at the Eldorado mine, two bora 
SWE I I -STONE CORP. miles east of Blackfoot City and 11 miles west of the Drumlummon mine §** © 








near Marysville. The lead is 12 to 15 feet wide, and 20,000 tons is esti. 




































































as exclusive agent for mated to be blocked out. This ore is too marginal a grade to ship to 
Northern California a smelter; it makes a high grade mill head for a flotation plant, the om 
hich operators report. 
ee a ° . a : FERT 
MASONEILAN is the recognized 1g NEW ORE HOIST—Anaconda Copper is having General Electric build ; I 
quality line of Diaphragm Control Valves, for them a new ore hoist for the Kelley shaft near Butte. The powerfyl juctic 
Pump Governors. Air Pilot Operated Con- hoist will be capable of lifting 12 tons of ore at a rate of 2300 feet per Hf (, h 
P : P ia minute. Shipment is expected in the fall. conte 
trollers for Pressure, Temperature, Liquid | nt 
Level, and Flow. NEV AD A aad 
. . . ¥ netwe 
Leighton Stone and his associates are - aid | 
well-known control engineers, and are at GOLD STRIKE—Red Hill Florence Mining Company's leased White 3EAl 
: M il Eaui Rock claim at Goldfield, is reported to have struck ore assaying at §° 
your service on asonellan Equipment. more than $750 per ton, in the five cars tested. The firm has stockpiled | °™ 
. $25,000 to $30,000 worth of ore which it plans to mill in the recently ~ 
© Manning, Maxwell & Moore, constructed Newmont mill. Extent of this new vein has not been |” 

Safety Valves and Gauges determined. 10 
¢ Mason-Neilan Regulator Co. PERLITE PROCESSING PLANT—Sno-Lite Products Co. of Reno, |" 
@ Ilg Blowers and Fans and the natural resources committee of the Churchill county Chamber | ® 
* i. of Commerce have completed negotiations for the processing of perlite | 
¢ Cunningham Air Whistles from two deposits near Fallon. Tests: have found the processed perlite } 
© Copaltite Joint Compound | ideal for lightweight plaster, concrete aggregate and insulation. & 
© Cuneo Filters NEN 
° Stee 
Gauge and Instrument Repairs | war 

| $14 MILLION UTILITY SALE—Public Service Commission has ap- 

proved sale of Inland Utilities Co. property to Lea County Electric 

SWETT-STONE Corp. Co-operative for $525,000. Inland serves Lovington, Tatum, and Buck- 
256 Mission Street San Francisco 5, Calif. 7. CY 
Phone YUkon 6-5731 FURNITURE STORE—American Furniture Co., Albuquerque, will ft 
erect a 2-story 65,000 square foot building. the 
ings 


‘ & You'll Save 30%* or more 
by using only GENUINE 
Clipper Belt Hooks with 

1 oe Clipper Belt Lacers 


“TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. AND OTHERS 


aaatAMeC TTT RL eae e Cut from your blanks or ours 





e For every industry 






















e In a wide range of sizes 
In over 30 years ex- 


perience manufactur- 
ing belt lacing equip- 
ment exclusively, 
Clipper has developed 
the world’s finest belt 
hooks. To get the best 
service from these top 
quality hooks apply 
them with a modern 
belt lacer such as the 





e Materials selected for service 
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JOHNSON GEAR 


AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


43 Years Service to Industry” 
8th & PARKER STS. * BERKELEY 2, CALIFORNIA 
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(RAP RESEARCH—Oregon Lumber Co. has established a research 
yboratory in Portland, with Arthur Anderson in charge, to develop 
sew uses for lumber scrap. 


FERTILIZER PLANT MAY REOPEN—The former Kalunite plant at 
ult Lake City stands a good chance of reopening shortly for the pro- 
jyction of ammonia*sulphate fertilizer. Production by the J. R. Simplot 
(p, has been held up by department of commerce’s refusal to allocate 
garce anhydrous ammonium, needed in manufacture. Gus P. Backman, 
secutive secretary of the Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce, who 
cently returned from a commerce department hearing in Washington, 
xtween $25,000 and $50,000 has been given first priority by the Cache 
aid the allocation now was “‘almost sure.” 


BEAR RIVER BRIDGE—-A modern concrete two-lane bridge costing 
county commission, to be built over Bear River between Mendon and 
logan, about five miles west of Logan. Construction will start as soon 
is weather permits. 


TO WRECK PINECREST LODGE-Pinecrest Lodge in Emigration 
canyon, 14 miles east of Salt Lake City, has been sold for salvage. Wreck- 
ing will begin as soon as weather permits. 


NEW STEEL CO.—Empire Steel Co. has been organized by Seattle 
Steel Co. as a subsidiary to build and operate a $200,000, 30,000 sq. ft. 
warehouse. Building completion is scheduled for June. 


WYOMING _ 


GYPSUM PLANT SOLD—Gypsum Products Co., Cody, has been sold 
to the Interstate Chemicals Co. of Seattle, Washington. Sale included 
the mill and warehouse north of Cody, and sulphur and Gypsum hold- 
ings west of Cody. 


for 
Western manufacturers ONLY 


This new Taylor Fibre plant at La Verne, 
California . . . the only one of its kind on the 
West Coast . . . is producing Laminated Plastics 
in quantity, for Western users only. Because 
this plant is so much closer to your plant, it 
can save valuable time in shipment . . . bringing 
you on schedule delivery of Phenol Fibre and 
Vulcanized Fibre, in sheets, rods, and tubes. 


TAYLOR 
EIBRE COMPANY 


PACIFIC COAST PLANT: LA VERNE, CALIF. 
MAIN OFFICE: NORRISTOWN, PA. @ OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Distributed from warehouse stocks in Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
Seattle by Tri-State Supply Corporation 
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jf hosphates are a good contribution to 
any cleaning compound. Call Maas, the West’s 


only manufacturer of phosphates, for your 
requirements. 


Write us for information on the 
many uses of T.S.P. in industry. 


Write for technical catalog now. 


rk MAAS cuemicat co. 


4570 ARDINE ST. SOUTH GATE, CALIF. 


TOO MUCH 


VYewer 
TOO LITTLE 


sO msOm! Oe. 


ee 
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Simply set the quantity of the exact run required on the pre- 
determined wheels. No overruns . . . no underruns . . . 
no guesswork! 

High production costs put double emphasis on this fool- 
proof method that will save time and money in your. plant. 


Send for Bulletin No. 100 — your reference book 
of over 300 models of standard Productimeters. 


DURANT MFG. co. 1913 N. Buffum St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES 


Mailler Searles, Inc. R. B. Kunse 
300 - 7th Street 1720 Wazee Street 
San Francisco 3 Denver 2 


Irving G. King & Co. 
821 Mateo Street 
Los Angeles 21 


PRODUCTIMETERS 


SINCE 1879 










Hot Rock Moving Problem 
Licked With Rubber Belt 


Moving heavy loads of hot chromite Standard fabric-type conveyor belts 115 
clinkers considerable distances between feet long, running between 52-foot centers, 
processing operations at the Permanente were in use for the first two years of the 
Metals Corporation’s basic brick plant at plant’s operation. Nature of the material 
Moss Landing, California, proved to be a handled made it necessary to replace these 
very expensive operation. This material, belts on an average of every two months. 
ranging in temperature from 220 to 240 B. F. Goodrich industrial engineers were 
degrees, is gritty stuff and difficult to han- called in to diagnose and prescribe, and 
dle by any means. they came up with a special composition 

































® This rubberized canvas conveyor belt 
transports clinkers at 220 to 240 degree: 
Fahrenheit. So far (six months) it has out 
lasted three of its fabric-type predecessors, 





rubber conveyor which eliminates the prob- 
lem to a great extent. For the first six 
months of operation, at least, it has given 
trouble-free service and is still going strong 
—with apparent prospect of a healthy long 
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life. ‘ 

This new development is an endless rib- . 

bon 24 inches wide, with two plies of 42 Me 
ounce duck and one ply of No. 50 cord 

Its top surface is 5/32 of an inch thick and Tt 

the back cover is 1/16 of an inch. : 

di 

Truck, Trailer, : 

Equipment Show ; 

e PROBLEM: HOW TO GET QUALITY PRO- The National Truck, Trailer, and Equip } , 

DUCTION STEEL CASTINGS FASTER AND _ _ ee by the eee y 
ouncil of Los Angeles and to eld at 

ORE COSNONNEMEY. the Pan Pacific pee tha on June 15-18, ; 

ANSWER: The modern production facilities of is said to be the only show of its kind to be ' 

L.A. Steel Casting includes the latest, most pro- held in the United States this year. 


Exhibitors will include all of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of automobiles, trucks, 
; A truck-trailers, and automotive equipment. 
casting plants in the West. e If you, too, It is said that a number of manufacturers 
would like to enjoy the economy of quality, are withholding new improvements for te- 
why not write or call today. One of our trained lease at the national show. The exhibit is 
sales-technicians will be glad to talk over expected to attract large numbers of the 
buying public who will have the opportu- 
nity to compare various makes of equip: 
MANUFACTURERS OF TAMPRITE ee hard sagged floor. There wil 
TAMPER TIP AND NIKELADIUM ‘ 8. 

FLANGED FITTINGS. General manager of the National Show 
is C. T. Thomas, General Petroleum Cor- 
poration. His executive committee includes 
P. H. Ducker, (Edison Company) public 
relations counselor; A. D. Ferrari, (BO 
a“ ine’’ ; , hemian Distributing ) publicity chairmas; 
ee ae STEEL seal — FS J. W. Sinclair (Union Gil) sales managef; 
Pe OG G. W. Magee (Coca-Cola) sales counselot; 
cael Hal Chaille’ (Fruchauf Trailer) publicity 
manager. 


gressive methods for the making and handling 
of castings and is one of the most economical 


your steel casting needs without obligation. 











MEMBER ALLOY CASTING INSTITUTE 
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Palletize 


SAVE 


Pallet-Type 


HYDRAULIC LIFT 
TRUCKS 


Savings of 50% and more in ma- 
terials handling labor and time 
may be yours, too, with the aid of 
WELD-BILT Pallet Trucks! 


They're easy to move, simple and 
safe to operate — with full ball 
bearing equipment, multi-stroke hy- 
draulic action, and many exclusive 
features. And every detail is keyed 
to tough use and long service, For 
single or double faced pallets in 
capacities to two tons. 


Write or wire for prices today... 
or for engineering assistance in 
any of your materials handling 
problems. 


WELD-BILT Equipment Includes: 
Hydraulic and Mechanical Lift Trucks, 
Two Wheel and Platform Trucks, 
Portable Elevators, Skid Platforms, 
Tiering Machines and Special Equipment 


Sales Representatives: 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
F. L. Klumb, 10527 S. Budlong Ave. 
Tel. Plymouth 4-3800 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Erwin C. Rohr, 600 - 16th St. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Air-Mack Equipment Co. 
614 Elliott Ave., West 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Air-Mack Equipment Co. 
705 South East Union St. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Arnold Machinery Co., Inc. 
153 W. Second South St. 


WEST BEND EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


Materials Handling Engineers 
301 Water Street, West Bend, Wisconsin 
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New Training Course For 
Management and Personnel 


The Industrial Relations Section of the 
California Institute of Technology, Pasa- 
dena, announces its second series of short 
full-time courses on “Management and 
Personnel Training.’’ Five separate courses, 
each lasting one week, will be given: 

June 19 to June 24—Negotiation and Ad- 

ministration of Union Contracts _ 
June 26 to July 1—Employment Policies and 
Procedures 

July 5 to July 9—Training of Employees and 
Supervisors 

July 10 to July 15—National Income and Its 
Distribtion : 

July 17 to July 22—Integrating a Personnel 
Program | 5 

Each course is designed to cover the 
broad phases of the subject as well as 
the newest developments, trends, and suc- 
cessful practices. 

The conference leaders include: 

Lawrence A. Appley, President, American 
Management Association; Gilbert Brighouse, 
Chairman, Department of Psychology, Occi- 
dental College; Martin S. Firth, Director of 
Program Research and Development, General 
Motors Institute; M. I. Gershenson, Chief, 
Division of Labor Statistics and Research, State 
of California; Robert D. Gray, Director, Indus- 
trial Relations Section, California Institute of 
Technology; L. Clayton Hill, Professor of In- 
dustrial Relations, University of Michigan; 
Richard O. Sensor, Assistant Professor of In- 
dustrial Relations, California Institute of Tech- 
nology; Ray E. Untereiner, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, California Institute of Technology; 
Leo Wolman, Professor of Economics, Columbia 
University; and Arthur H. Young, Lecturer on 
Industrial Relations, California Institute of 
Technology. 


Further information can be obtained 
from Robert D. Gray, Director, Industrial 
Relations Section, California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena 4, Pasadena. 


Increase Offsets Cut 


Although General Motors cut wages of 
production workers 2 cents an hour for the 
— from March to May because of the 

ecline in the cost of living index, and sal- 
aried workers $10 a month, another fact 
has not been given much recent publicity. 
It is that on May 29 the contract with the 
U.A.W. calls for a 3 cent increase on an 
annual basis, with a $15 bonus to salaried 
workers. These allowances were accepted 
by the company on the theory that the ex- 
perienced worker is worth at least that 
much more each year because his produc- 
tion increases, 


Aircraft Coordination 

A coordinating committee on the agri- 
cultural usage of aircraft has been appoint- 
ed by Warren E. Carey, director of aero- 
nautics for California, in cooperation with 
A. A. Brock, director of agriculture. This 
committee will bring together airplane crop 
dusters and seeders, chemical manufac- 
turers, farmers, College of Agriculture 
representatives, officials of the state Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the California Aero- 
nautics Commission and many others to 
seek solutions to the many problems at- 
tendant to the agricultural usage of air- 
craft, 





CMC ME er Chale] 
efficient organization 
of competent people, 
always ready and able 


to serve you well. 
































Wandering 
Watchbird 


New Mexico has recently put into oper- 
ation a traveling chemical laboratory de- 
signed to make unscheduled tests of whole- 
sale and retail stocks of gasoline and other 
petroleum products. 

Operation of the lab has a twofold pur- 
pose: to prevent tax evasion by addition of 
untaxed products to those taxed, and to as- 
sure the buying public of receiving the 
proper quality of product. 

Tests so far completed have revealed 
much interesting data. For instance, of 715 
gasoline samplings, 10 contained dirt and 
“bottom settlings,” while four others were 
found to be unsatisfactory, showing a high 
distillation point. This indicates the mix- 
ture of heavier refined products, either in- 
tentionally or accidentally. In several in- 
stances regular brand gasoline has been 
found to be unsatisfactory, showing a high 
distillation point. This indicates the mix- 
ture of heavier refined products, either in- 
tentionally or accidentally. In several in- 
stances regular brand gasoline has been 
found being dispensed through pumps in- 
dicating the product to be ethyl or first 
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FOR HEAVY 

CONVEYOR athe St 
AND ELEVATOR 

BELTS OF ai ee we 
ANY WIDTH 


Flexco HD Fasteners make a tight, butt joint of great 
strength and durability . . . distribute the strain uni- 
formly. Operate smoothly over flat, crowned or take-up 
pulleys. Made of steel, Monel, Everdur and Promal. 

Flexco Rip Plates are for repairing and patching dam- 
aged belts. 














Ask for Bulletin F-100 


FLEXIGLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 
4642 Lexington St., Chicago 44, Illinois 







Strong, Smooth and 
Readily Troughing. 
Order From Your 
Supply House 


grade gasoline. A great percentage of ir- © Above, interior of New Mexico's new mobile laboratory to test gasoline and o 
regularities has been found in kerosene, or liquid fuels relative to safety and quality. Below, exterior of the rolling test house 
products called kerosene. A. M. Erdal, chemist, stands at left; Paul E. Culver, director of the laboratory, at righ 
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Paint Build-up on 
Waterwash Spray Booths 


ver-sprayed paint, lacquer or enamel build-up on 

booth back plates can be a big headache. But by 
adding a specialized Oakite material to the tank of your 
recirculating water system, you can prevent that build-up. 
Method is easy; results cut painting costs. 





What makes it click? Exceptional oil-removing properties 
of Oakite materials designed for this work condition water 
so paint cannot cling to plates. Pump and lines stay clean, 
too. Paint reclamation is easier, more profitable. Just say 
the word and your neighborhood Oakite Technical Service 
Representative will give you the facts about water-con- 
ditioners and Oakite’s 80 other cleaning, descaling and 
stripping materials. Or write for FREE data. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
1001 E. First St., Los Angeles 12, Cal. e 95 Market St., Oakland 4, Cal. 


Technical Service Representatives located at San Diego, Sacramento, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Salt Lake City, Portland and Spokane. Consult local telephone directory 


OAKITE 


REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF. 






SPECIALIZED INDUSTRIAL CLEANING 
MATERIALS + METHODS + SERVICE 
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METAL EVAPORATION (From Page 46) 


cause the coating particles fused therein or 


‘thereon are of molecular dimensions and 


subject to rapid chilling. 
Metals and Non-Metals 

Tests have shown that both metals and 
nonmetals may be used as evaporation coat- 
ing materials, provided they are adequately 
sable at temperatures and pressures within 
the range of a given coating setup. How- 
ever, unalloyed metals and metallic salts 
have thus far proved to be adaptible to the 
greatest number of practical evaporation 
applications. 

Bell Jars 

Vacuum chambers are of the bell-jar 
type. Each is normally evacuated for a va- 
por pressure of about 5 x 10 —6 mm. Hg. 
with high-speed vacuum pumps during the 
electrical heating process. At such pres- 
sures, typical coating materials have the 
following evaporation temperatures: 


Absolute 
Metal Temperature 
Aluminum 1461 
Antimony 973 
Barium 905 
Bismuth 913 
Copper 1542 
Gold 1445 
Iron 1694 
Lead 1000 
Magnesium 712 
Molybdenum 2755 
Nickel 1717 
Platinum 2332 
Silver 1319 
Tin 1148 
Zinc 623 


PLENTY OF 
POWER 


READY-POWER 
GAS-ELECTRIC 


Ready-Power-equipped 
Automatic fork truck 
There is only one way to provide plenty of power for 


Most of these materials will melt at ap- 
preciably lower temperatures, but surface 
tension will not permit them to flow prior 
to evaporation. 


Amperage Required 


Amperage for heating, derived from a 
factory power line via a suitable transfor- 
mer, is equivalent to about 100 amperes 
for each 1/16-inch thickness of the coating 
material segment—which segment is usual- 
ly supported by a tungsten strip or within 
a tungsten heating coil. Hydrogen, helium, 
and other gases may be injected into the 
vacuum chamber to facilitate transfer of 
heat before the melting point of the coat- 
ing material is reached. In some cases, ma- 
terials are electroplated or prefused on 
tungsten supporting elements to increase 
the rate of evaporation or to improve the 
purity of evaporated particles. 


Aluminum Used Most 


Aluminum is one of the most widely- 
used evaporation coating materials because 
it can be deposited in transparent or opaque 
layers and will increase the ability of glass 
or transparent plastics to transmit or re- 
flect ultraviolet light or to attain high vis- 
ible reflectivity without eventually tarnish- 


" ing. However, it has a pronounced tendency 


to dissolve supporting elements and re- 
quires a specialized use of bare tungsten 
retainers. 

Tungsten retainers used to support most 
coating materials in the high-amperage 


an electric truck—wherever and whenever needed— 


and that’s to generate it constantly right on the truck 
chassis. Ready-Power gas-electric Power Units do just 


that, and do it atioety and eco- 
nomically hour after hour, day 


100955 
5” BOLT—5'/.” BOLT CIRCLE 
i5x5" K WHEEL 


evaporation process are cup-like coils or 
crucibles. A few special materials such as 
copper and silver require tantalum or mol- 
ybdenum retainers. 

Thickness of an evaporated alloy coat- 
ing may range from less than a six-mil- 
lionth of an inch upward, depending on 
degree of transparency or opacity required 
in the finished product. 


Coating Time 5 Min. 


In the evaporation of transparent coat- 
ings for optical elements such as photo- 
graphic lenses, only five minutes of actual 
coating time is required. A hundred or 
more units may be coated as rapidly as a 
single piece. However, the production cycle 
for a single vacuum chamber—from the 
time a batch of lenses is loaded until the 
same batch is unloaded—amounts to 11/4 
hours, due to the need for low-pressure 
evacuation. 


Thin Coatings Hold 

Despite natural opacity of metallic ma- 
terials, very thin metallic coatings actually 
increase the ability of transparent materials 
to transmit light by reducing glare or the 
tendency to reflect light. Thick or opaque 
coatings are applied by means of the evap- 
oration process for the following purposes: 

(1) Fabrication of high-quality reflect- 
ors for astronomical instruments, etc. Such 
reflectors are said to be superior to the re- 


(Continued on Page 96) 


WYRM ACCC 
AUTO TIRES away 


A Here's a 15” di- 

ameter IMPLE- 

hoa MENT WHEEL 

IDEA that takes dis- 

carded automo- 

bile tires — high pressure 5.50, 
6.00 and 6.50. Dealers note. 


Farmers note. 
5—3965 STUDS 


5—3638 NUTS 
4902 109195 CUP 
SEAL C1) i—14276 CUP 


14136A 
CONE 


4715 HUB ASSEMBLY 


and STANDARD 
1%” SAE 1045 COLD 


ROLLED CENTERLESS @ 


09078 


after day. Specify Ready-Power 
on new truck purchases. Write us 
for information on converting 
present trucks to Ready-Power. 


GROUND SPINDLES CONE 


LJ 
(3 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


tr . i at FRENCH & HECHT 
READY-POWER DIVISION 
KELSEY-HAYES WHEEL COMPANY 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
ee ee ee] 


aL 
ip 
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3814 Grand River Ave., Vetroit 8, Michigan 


West Coast Representatives: 
KARL MOELLENDICK 

7813 California Ave. 

Huntington Park, Calif. 


(Delivery made from stock) 
GEORGE HUNDSDORFER 
1424—11th Avenue 


Seattle, Wash. | 
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PERFORMANCE 





Desert-Air shallow floor 
furnaces are easily in- 
stalled in homes without 
basements and are avail- 
able either with or with- 
out automatic controls. 


- leh <M te Limo aoles 


of materials-handling. One man merely presses Either the 35,000 BTU or the 


a button to get this worm-drive electric hoist to 50,000 BTU model is ideal for 
small home installation or mul- 
lift loads — up to 6 tons — and move them to the tiple installations in those hard- 
‘ : , : to- . i hall 

desired location. ElectroLift operates quietly and ote Geom. Wh mew 

floor furnace has everything 
with very little power. For complete information . . « proved design, quality 
materials and workmanship, 
and of course A.G.A. ap- 
plant layout needs, phone or write your nearby proval. Write for literature and 
our Dealer Plan. 


on models to meet your capacity, speed and 






ElectroLift representative listed in the classified 


telephone directory. Or write to address below. 


ELECTROLIFT, INC. 30 Church Street, New York 7,N. Y. CENTRAL STATES MFG. CO., INC. 
“S| ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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allizing processes, because they require no N 
supplementary roughening or burnishing = 
treatments which reduce the reflection qual- Ang 
ties of either a transparent surface or its J em 
metallic coating. 

(2) Application of opaque coatings of A. 
maximum dimensional accuracy to micro. J po 
phone diaphrams and quartz fibers of the 
types used in electrical instruments. In this § cor 
YP : 
respect, evaporation coatings are equiva- 
lent to electroplated coatings except for the ! 
fact that the latter cannot be directly ap. J Ps 
plied to nonmetallic surfaces or to surfaces on 
which are not electrochemically compatible § ¢; 
with the metallic coating materials. 

(3) Production of conductive coatings | © 

Let Strom Help You to patterns so that durable and dimension. J A 
ally-accurate production molds can be elec- 
Not only in precision ball bearings, but metal balls for over 25 years for all troformed thereon. For example, wax 
in countless other places, Strom has’ industry and can be a big help to you masters of phonograph recordings have 
found that the right ball will do the in selecting the right ball for any of been conductively coated with heat- resist- B 
job better. Maybe your problem can your requirements. In size and spher- ant metals by means of the evaporation , 
be solved with the use of the proper ical accuracy, perfection of surface, es ee ee —— — ¢ 
ball. Why not take it up with Strom. uniformity and dependable physical os toe . oo the patterns by 
; : é os : : means of the electroforming process. 
Strom has been making precision quality, there’s not a better ball made. ; ae 
Pacific Coast Representative: Precision Bearings, Inc., Compared with other metal-finishing 
1706 So. Geand Ave., Los Angeles 15 processes, evaporation coating is somewhat 
s T £ —E L & A L L ¢C o. expensive; but, in the circumstances sug- | 
FE . gested, it should permit many industrial | 
: 1850 So. 54th Ave., Cicero 50, Illinois accomplishments and economies which are 
without precedent. 
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METAL CONGRESS 


(Continued from page 83) 


Nature and Control of Emission from the 
Stack of the Common Cupola—John F. Drake 
and T. G. Kennard, Kennard & Drake, Los 
Angeles, and W. A. Saylor, Consolidated West- 
ern Steel Corp. Los Angeles. 

April 13, Wednesday 2 p.m. 


Variables in the Production of Nodular 
Structions in Gray Cast Iron—J. C. H. Stearns, 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

Nodular Graphite in Cast Iron—E. K. Smith, 
consulting metallurgist, Los Angeles. 

April 14, Thursday, 2 p.m. 

Steel Castings and their Place in Fabricated 
Products—W. A. Saylor, Consolidated Western 
Steel Corp., Los Angeles, and L. A. Pattison, 
Consolidated Western Steel Corp. Maywood, 
Calif. 

Degasing of Aluminum Melts—Speaker to 
be announced. 


American Institute of Mining & Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, Metals Div. 
April 11, Monday 2 p.m. 

Diffusion of Gases in Metals — William 
Beggs, Northrop Aircraft, Hawthorne, Calif. 

Temper Brittleness of a Nickel-Chromium 
Stel—H P. Nielsen, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 

Same Day, 8 p.m. 

Joint Program with the American Foundry- 
men's Society. 

Oxygen in Steel Making—A speaker from 
Linde Organization, New York. 

Nature and Control of Emissions from the 
Stack of the Common Cupola—John F. Drake 
and T. G. Kennard Drake & Kennard, Los An- 
geles, and W. A. Saylor, Consolidated Western 
Steel Corp., Los Angeles. 

April 12, Tuesday, 2 p.m. 

Some Metallurgical Characteristics Which 
Determine the Properties of Magnesium— 
George Found, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich. 

A Mathematical Approach to the Study of 
Alloys—Pol Duwez, associate professor of me- 
chanical engineering, California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena. 

April 14, Thursday, 2 p.m. 

Metallurgical Problems of Atomic Power 
Reactors—John P. Howe, Knoll Atomic Power 
Laboratories, Schenectady. 


Society for Non-Destructive Testing 
April 12, Tuesday, 2 p.m. 

Railroad Non-Destructive Testing—Arthur 
S. Pedrick, assistant engineer of tests, Southern 
Pacific Co., San Francisco. 

Automotive Non-Destructive Testing—Ken- 
neth E. Rush, shop superintendent, Cummins 
Service & Sales, Los Angeles. 

Same Day, 8 p.m. 

Aircraft Non-Destructive Testing—William 
Hitt assistant chief inspector, Douglas Aircraft 
Co., Los Angeles. 

General Material, Process and Quality Con- 
trol by Non- Destructive Testing—Milfred J. 
Parker, chief inspector, Axelson Manufacturing 
Co., Los Angeles. 


April 13, Wednesday, 2 p.m. 

Oil Tool Manufacturing Non-Destructive 
Testing—Frank Drahos, assistant metallurgist, 
Byron Jackson Co., Los Angeles. 

Oil Tool Service Non-Destructive Testing 
—M. E. Newman, Pacific Tubular Service Co., 
Los Angeles. 

April 15, Friday, 2 p.m. 

Petroleum Refinery Non-Destructive Test- 
ing—P. H. Woods, chief engineer, Tide Water 
Associated Oil Co., Avon, Calif. 

Principles of Supersonics—Speaker to be an- 
nounced, 
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You are cordially invited to attend the 
Southern California Business Show 
April 19, 20, 21 and 2 
10:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. Daily 
Biltmore Hotel 
Sponsored by the Los Angeles Chapter of the 
National Association of Cost Accountants 


For tickets: 


Oregon Research Projects 


Projects undertaken by the Raw Ma- 
terials Survey, Portland, Oregon, during 
the last year and being pursued at the pres- 
ent time include the following: Compila- 
tion of a limestone and lime economic re- 
port; volcanic ash utilization studies; in- 
dustrial fuel studies; investigation of fer- 
tilizer demands to determine the feasi- 
bility of establishing an anhydrous am- 
monia plant in the Northwest; study of off- 
shore iron deposits as a possible source of 
ore for a Northwest steel industry; inves- 
tigation of Nortl.west talc and asbestos 
prospects; studies of various phases of 
wood waste utilization; investigation of 
off-shore sources of raw materials for pres- 
ent or possible Northwest industries. 


LA HAYE MFG. co. 


a Division of Aluminum Products Co. 


METAL SPINNING 
and STAMPING 


Large and small lots receive 
our wholehearted attention 
METAL SPINNING 
up to 60-inches in diameter 
METAL STAMPING 
Contract Production 
2150 Geneva Avenue 
San Francisco 24, Calif. 
JUniper 4-6992 and 4-6993 
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See your business machines representative. 


For Fineness of Physical Structure—Greater 
Strength—Minimum Weight—Less Machining 


FORGING DIE-SINKING 
AND DESIGNING 


ion Print — Model or Sketch 
Drop — Upset — Press 


PACIFIC FORGING - DIE CO. | 


751 E. Valley Blvd 


El Monte, California | 
Telephone FO. 81424 


2, 1949 





503 Market Street 





EXPORT FIRM 


Offers its services to manufacturers 

to develop their export sales on 

commission basis. Address replies to: 
BOX 535, WESTERN INDUSTRY 

San Francisco 5 


NEW SURPLUS FOR SALE 
|61S-T ALLOY TUBING: 
| 12' LGTHS 1/8'' | P S Std. 225 Lbs. 

12' LGTHS 1/8" | P S H.P. 300 Lbs. 
12° = by Random Length 3/8" 
5''X 300 Lbs. 
| 24S- a ALLOY TUBING: 

LGTHS 3/8"' O D Std. 70 Lbs. 

- sons MFG. CO. 216 S.E. 63 Ave. 
Portiand 16, Oregon 
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INDUSTRIAL ‘SCALES 


| Designed and built to meet your requirements. 
Any size or capacity. . . . Send your weighing 
problems to 

BROWN-MacKENZIE CO. 
776 Bryant St. TU. 6-5029 San Francisco 





NAME PLATES & PANELS) 


ETCHED and LITHOGRAPHED 


Metal Scales and Dials 
Architectural Doors and Adv. Specialties 


ETCHING COMPANY OF AMERICA 


55 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Callf. 





DOuglas 2-8434 
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SLOTTED 


WOOD SCREWS 


PHILLIPS 
WOOD SCREWS 


TWINFAST 
WOOD SCREWS 


SLOTTED 


SLOTTED 
TAPPING SCREWS 


PHILLIPS 
TAPPING ee 
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PHILLIPS 
TAPPING SCREWS 
- 


NATIONAL 


Vetlacal 


The pioneer days of the 

West may be a thing of 

the past in some respects, 

but not in all. Industry is 

still pioneering. Take 

ourselves, for example. We are the first 
manufacturers on the West Coast to pro- 
duce Wood Screws (both conventional 
types and TWINfast), Sheet Metal 
Screws and screws with Phillips Re- 
cessed Heads. 

National Screw, manufacturer of the 
most complete line of headed and 
threaded fasteners in its eastern plants, 
has shown its confidence in the future 
of Western industry by building a new 
plant in California. We are eager to 
serve you. 


Write us for information and prices 


on fasteners for your specific needs. 


SCREW & MFG. CO. OF CAL. 


- Garfield Ave., Los Angeles 22 
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Gravel conveyed from different levels to 
crushing and screening plant. Finished rock 
product then conveyed to bins over railroad 
siding. 


> 


Burk mateR’* 


Limestone is transferred from quarry to crushing plant 
and then storage. Then it must be loaded as needed 
in cars and ships. 


The Problem’s Half Solved When 
You Find Somebody Who UNDERSTANDS 


When you talk with a Stephens-Adam- 
son engineer, you'll find he is qualified. 
He understands. He has worked out 
hundreds of material handling prob- 
lems for others. He has at his disposal 
the “case histories” as well as the men 
who did the planning on many more 
S-A engineered jobs. 

Of equal importance, our engineers 


are not restricted to one or two types 


of equipment. The S-A Line includes 
a complete range of belt conveyors, 
bucket elevators, Redlers, skip hoists 
and other equipment. Your troubles 
can be overcome by the one best com- 
bination. 

Write today for data on Stephens- 
Adamson equipment for dependable, 
large volume, low cost bulk material 


handling. 
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